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Disclosure 


The strong serpent writhes under my aching heel. 
I feel 

He surely will wrestle free 

From me. 

Then our open conflict will reveal 

Our deadly enmity. I cannot see 


What ultimate outcome this can bring, 
But continue to sing 

Hoping thus from myself to hide 

The full tide 

Of darkness now escaping 

Control with steel intent to reside 


Upon my throne of body and soul 

Making the whole 
Of me tremble with fear. 
I hear 

My weak conscience playing its role 

With a faint cry that the time is near. 


“This serpent demon must be routed!” 
I shouted. 

But no man stood close by. 

As my cry 

Faded into silence I even doubted 

If one could endure this save to die. 


This is each man’s fate, at once I saw, 

To pit raw 

Muscle against a foe too strong to beat. 
Accepting defeat 

I was at once engulfed in the gaping maw 
Of despair from which there was no retreat. 


Abruptly, in an anguished voice, the snake 
Said, “When will you forsake 
Illusion, and face what is true? 
I’m not your enemy. I am you.” 
Hugh Whitten 
Elgin, Illinois 





Editorial Notes 


Our first editorial comment this time is in the nature of a Te Deum. 
We launched this journal in deep faith. We began publication five years 
ago in the conviction that a journal of creative writing, of theological con- 
versation, of scholarly opinion, sometimes of warm controversy, would 
appeal to Brethren and their friends. For a period of time it seemed unsure 
whether this faith was justified. But in recent months, since our last big 
appeal for support, there has been a sharp upward turn. Many friends of 
the journal gave substantial amounts to keep us going. There has been a 
steady increase in subscriptions. We have thought it wise to make certain 
economies, such as a slight change of format and reduction of the size of 
each issue to sixty-four pages, until we are more nearly solvent. These 
economies and the additional income have made it possible to pay our way 
and to make regular payments on our accumulated indebtedness. 

Our readers should know that the General Brotherhood Board has 
made a grant in the amount of five hundred dollars, applying it on the 
accumulated indebtedness to the Board. The officers of the Board, particu- 
larly Mr. Robert Greiner, the treasurer, have been most gracious and patient 
with us, and it is only through their deep interest and concern that we have 
been able to publish every issue, even when we were rather deeply in debt. 


For the present state of improved financial health, for the loyal support 
of our many friends, and for the grace of the General Brotherhood Board, 
we want to invite you to join us in singing a Te Deum! And we must 
continue to work hard to increase our base of support. Surely we can have 
twelve hundred readers in the circle of Brethren and their friends! Won't 
you make sure that your pastor reads the journal; or, if you are a pastor, 
will you compliment one or more of your laymen by introducing them to 
Brethren Life and Thought? 

We find that our readers appreciate real encounters in the pages of 
our journal. The Pathfinder article and its delayed rebuttal stirred more 
comment than anything else we have published; the debate on pacifism, in 
which Gordon Shull, Walter Bowman, and E. Paul Weaver had at each other 
in great charity, brought enthusiastic response from readers. In the fall issue, 
a debate on the “Des Moines decision” granting churches permission to 
receive members without rebaptism, and granting permission for additional 
communion services, will be of great interest. 


We hope to have significant material from the conference on the Nature 
and Mission of the Church of the Brethren, which will be held at Man- 
chester College in August. There is also significant material coming from 
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some conversations in depth between young Mennonite and Brethren 
theologians. We continue to welcome not only suggestions from our readers 
but also articles which lift up significant issues in the life and thought of 
our church and people like us. 

We are deeply interested in the development of creative writing ability 
in the Church of the Brethren. Consequently, we shall be most happy to see 
poetry, essays, and dramatic sketches, as well as the more usual theological 
and historical material. If you have been greatly impressed by a truly signifi- 
cant book, will you not prepare a critical review of it for us? We would be 
happy to correspond with writers who have ideas for future work. We might 
publish a truly impressive sermon if one of our preacher subscribers will 
submit one for our examination. 





The Language of Faith 


Moritgey Mays 


Would it verge on unofficial canonization to suggest that Paul Tillich 
has done within Protestant theology what Thomas Aquinas did for the 
theology of Rome? Although the comparison may be invidious to Tillich- 
eans, not least of all to Tillich himself, the similarity between the two of 
them in the intent of their respective enterprises, the magnitude of their 
undertakings, and the command which they exercise over the intellectual 
perspectives of others invite some recognition of Tillich equal in dignity 
and respect to the ceremonial position of the angelic doctor. Both are spirits 
soaring to the outer limits of human comprehension, attempting to bring 
the ultimate into fruitful relation with the full range of man’s intellectual 
endeavor. Each in his own way is the theologian’s philosopher or the 
philosopher’s theologian, as one will have it. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to engage in honorific 
proposals of the sort just suggested. Anyone who has been influenced by 
Tillich will wish to announce his own verdict, and others will need the 
assurances which only the intellectual community can in time give them. 
Nor is the purpose of this paper to conduct a grand survey of the writing 
which Tillich has produced. The many facets of Tillich’s thought reflect a 
wide diversity of human interests besides theology and philosophy, depth 
psychology and esthetics among them. To attempt a review here would 
compress these intellectual achievements into something resembling a string 
of capsules. We may wisely leave the comprehensive task to other auspices. 

Within a range of wisdom as far reaching and deep probing as Tillich’s 
we have the opportunity, therefore, to stake out one site among many which 
are promising for concentrated attention. Not that these many areas are 
discrete or without common ground, but that Tillich can, within his major 
premises, plot an account which is illuminating within its own limits and 
likewise germane to the larger perspective. Our choice could be arbitrary, 
unless some immediate interest or a clue from Tillich himself would reduce 
the options. -Fortunately there is at least one point where the interest and 
the clue coincide. On the one hand, Tillich has declared his absorbing 
concern with the question of symbolism. Replying to his epistemological 
critics, he has said, ‘““The center of my theological doctrine of knowledge is 


Morley Mays is dean of the college and professor of philosophy in Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
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the concept of symbol, and it is natural that for many years this part of my 
thought has been under question.”* Correspondingly Protestant circles in 
recent years have become increasingly responsive to the values of religious 
symbolism. A calculated prediction would suggest that in Brethren life and 
thought the coming years will see a fresh appreciation of symbolism and 
in particular a revised understanding of the symbolic character of religious 
language. 


I 

The initial proposal of this paper was a passing intimation of similarity 
between Tillich and Thomas Aquinas. Others too have observed this 
similarity, and to some it must have seemed a fruitful line of investigation. 
Professor Walter M. Horton is quite unequivocal: ““No Thomist and no 
scholastic, [Tillich] nevertheless shows a concern to relate theology to all 
knowledge and all culture which reminds one more of St. Thomas than of 
any contemporary Protestant thinker.’* We could hardly find a more prom- 
ising challenge to intellectual investigation than this, or one more freighted 
with inviting nuances and unsettled comparisons. Professor Horton has not 
issued a bill of particular identities but, more precisely, a call for weighing 
diverse treatments of abiding intellectual problems. In much the same way 
as Tillich, Thomas too found the problem of religious knowledge and its 
linguistic expression a major issue in every reckoning with ultimate premises. 
Indeed, the Thomistic position is legitimate foil for the position taken by 
Tillich. A brief review of it will accordingly add to the perspective within 
which to understand Tillich at this point. 

Within the Thomistic framework our knowledge of God is an aspect 
of our general conceptual powers and of the terminology by which concepts 
normally are communicated. Thomas recognizes three kinds of predication 
which signify our conceptual grasp of the world about us. The first of these 
is the univocal use of terms, in which sameness of signification implies a 
corresponding sameness of being. For example, man can be predicated of 
both James and John because they are both of the same species. Or, animal 
can be predicated of both a man and a dog because they both belong to the 
same genus. In other words, the same predicate term can be used of 
different things because in spite of their differences these things are alike 
in respect of genus or species, or of some incidental quality. 

Secondly, there is the equivocal use of terms. We frequently apply 
exactly the same term to objects which in their recognizable natures and 
qualities are altogether different. For example, the term jack may be used 
to signify now a mechanical device for lifting, again a small object in a 


* The Theology of Paul Tillich, edited by Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall (New York: 
Macmillan, 1952), pages 333-34. 
* Ibid., page 27. 
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child’s game, or still again money. Equivocation occurs when the same 
term is used of things which differ in both nature and concept, so that it is 
quite accidental that the same term should be used of both. 

It is obvious that neither of these common forms of predication can 
properly be used when we speak of God. If when we say, “God is merciful,” 
we intend the term merciful to be univocal with its use in such a sentence 
as ‘“The magistrate is merciful,’ we have identified the mercy of God with 
the mercy of a human being. We have committed a fearful instance of 
reductionism; the uncreated God, in his ineffable nature, has been trimmed 
down to the status of one of his creatures. If, on the other hand, in speaking 
of God, we predicate a term like merciful equivocally, its meaning can have 
no signification in common with its use in other contexts; the term is 
meaningless. We have used a word full of sound and empty of meaning. 
Hence we are left with the inescapable conclusion that if we are to speak 
of God meaningfully we must do so on some other basis of signification; 
neither an equivocal nor a univocal use of terms is adequate to the demand 
for meaningful reference to God. 

This other basis Thomas finds in analogy. Occupying something of a 
mean or middle ground between equivocation and univocity, analogy in gen- 
eral means that the same term may be used to designate several things 
because they are in one respect alike and in another respect unlike. Among 
the possible styles of analogy the one most useful to the theologian, Thomas 
believes, is the analogy of proportion. A common characteristic may really 
belong to all the things in which it is found, but in each in proportion to its 
respective being. In order to circumvent the inadequacy of both equivoca- 
tion and univocity in conceiving and expressing an attribute of God like 
mercy, we would have to say instead that the nature of God’s mercy is pro- 
portionate to God’s being as God, just as the mercy of the magistrate is 
proportioned to his being as a man and a magistrate. The likeness, therefore, 
between God and man is not a simple univocal likeness between God’s 
mercy and man’s mercy, but rather a likeness of the proportion which exists 
between, on the one hand, the relationship of God to the divine quality of 
mercy and, on the other hand, the relationship of a man to the human 
quality of mercy. Whatever quality may be common to God and man is, 
to be sure, intrinsically possessed by each, not in the same way, but by each 
in proportion to its being. As Father Phelan says, ‘the basic proposition in 
the doctrine of Thomistic analogy, in its strict and proper meaning, is that 
whatever perfection is analogically common to two or more beings is intrin- 
sically (formally) possessed by each, not, however, by any two in the same 
way or mode, but by each in proportion to its being.” 

Analogy, then, is the privileged Thomistic style of conceiving and 


* Gerald B. Phelan, Saint Thomas and Analogy (Milwaukee: Marquette, 1943), page 23. 
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articulating our knowledge of God. But more than that, it is a means of 
demonstrating, even to the natural reason of man, the existence of God. 
Every instance of the analogy of proportion rests on a universal spread of 
likeness among all things in their common act of existence. All “beings are 
analogical in be-ing,” writes Father Phelan. “That is to say every being 
exercises the act of existence (is) in proportion to its essence.’* By virtue of 
the analogy of being it is possible to demonstrate that God exists. Father 
Phelan summarizes the force of analogy to this end as follows: 

By reason of the analogy of being in be-ing it is possible to demonstrate the 
existence of God, not, indeed, merely as the prime analogue in analogy of 
attribution, but as the Cause (analogically understood according to an analogy 
of proper proportionality) of the being of all that exists. For the very notion 
of cause is itself an analogical notion and any demonstration of the cause of 
being, although it may virtually contain an analogy of attribution, derives its 
probative force from the likeness of proportions which must exist between beings 
which are only by participation and Being which is in its own right. It is this 
analogy which gives validity to all positive predication with respect to God in 
Whom all positive perfections subsist intrinsically and formally. .. .° 


II 


Why not let it go at this? Why not conclude that our knowledge of 
God is analogical, an extension, properly proportioned, of the knowledge 
which we have of things within the finite order? Nothing could more readily 
satisfy the logical mind of the rationalist, who wraps the mantle of an 
essentially mathematical judgment about him and lies down to gentle 
satisfaction. Here must certainly be escape from the perils of equivocation 
and univocity. How better could we order our knowledge of God, and at 
the same time allow the persuasions of cool reasonableness to wrest assent 
to the existence of God? 

In the first place, what enlightenment does the analogy of being actually 
give us vis-a-vis God? On closer inspection we must ask whether we have 
made any appreciable progress toward comprehending God, considering 
the infinite distance which must remain between the two relationships 
constituting the analogy. It is one thing to move by proportional analogy 
from one segment of finite reality to another segment, but to attempt to 
proceed from a segment of finite reality to the infinite can be only a dubious 
business at best. Father Wiegel is certainly on solid ground when he says’ 
that one can rightly infer something about an unknown parent in relation 
to a present son from what he knows of parenthood in general or a present 
parent. Or we can agree with him that there is a meaningful analogy 
between the leg of a person and the leg of a table; the relation of the part 


* Ibid., page 39. 
® Ibid., pages 41-2. 
° Religion and Culture, edited by Walter Leibricht (New York: Harper, 1959), pages 127-29. 
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to the whole is equivalent in the two instances. But these are analogies 
constructed wholly from the raw materials of finitude. An analogy in which 
one side of the proportion lies within the spectral band of experience but the 
other infinitely beyond the upper limits of visibility is hardly well suited 
to the vehicle for comprehending God. “In other words,” Professor George 
F. Thomas asks appropriately, ‘““how can we use any categories or analogies 
derived from experience for a hypothetical entity that is beyond experience? 
And, if we are forced to use some analogy, why use one rather than 
another?” 

All of this is clearly evident to Paul Tillich and is the occasion of his 
recourse to symbolic knowledge and the language of symbolic discourse. God 
is not an object to be studied with rational detachment, or a thing to be 
examined by accredited ways of philosophical inquiry. God is not an object 
at all as the classical use of analogy seemed to imply. He is not a thing 
among things, albeit the highest and most perfect of things. If he were, he 
would be subject to the outer limits of existence, a temporal being, mutable 
and conditioned, in a word finite. Rather he is the creative source of being, 
the eternal enabling act forever answering the question of existence. It 
cannot be said even that he exists, if by existence we imply the spatio- 
temporal conditions which bound all finite things. As the ground and 
source of existence, he cannot have existence as existence is conferred upon 
things. Against these considerations Tillich has no alternative but to reject 
the analogy of proportion as impairing our understanding of God. It 
beguiles the natural reason to conclusions which do violence to the founda- 
tion which “is implicit in every religious thought concerning God.’”* 


Religious knowledge begins, not with rational contrivances which 
attempt penetration in depth beyond the boundaries of finite experience, 
but with the mystery of being. As the Christian sees it, all that exists takes 
root in mystery. Mysterious reality underlies all existence, just beyond the 
bounds of time and space, abysmal in its depth, and this is where the 
religious experience begins. Amos N. Wilder has said, ““To deny or mini- 
mize the abiding element of mystery and awe in the religious life is to 
forfeit that life itself.’ Further, the Christian tradition teaches that man 
of himself and by his natural reason cannot penetrate the mystery. If man is 
to experience any kind of meaningful contact with the mystery, the initiative 
must come from the side of the mystery itself. This we know as revelation. 
“Revelation,” says Tillich, “is the manifestation of the mystery of being for 
the cognitive function of human reason.” 


If revelation is thus to be understood as the outward thrust of mystery, 


* “Myth and Symbol in Religion,” Journal of Bible and Religion, Volume VII (1939), page 169. 

* Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Volume I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), page 239. 
° New Testament Faith for Today (New York: Harper, 1955), page 50. 

2° Tillich, op. cit., page 129. 
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two questions command our attention: one concerning the medium of the 
mystery’s self-disclosure and the other the appropriate human condition for 
receiving it. First, to borrow a phrase from business practice, we must ask 
about the letter of transmittal. No, we shall withdraw our figure of speech, 
lest anyone too quickly conclude that from the mystery we receive a literal 
message (i.e., a letter). We do not receive the mystery in the language of 
everyday communication; nor do we hear it in the syllables of philosophical 
discourse. What we can come to know about the mystery will not fit neatly 
and without remainder into the pigeonholes of reason and speech which we 
have contrived for ordinary and even some extraordinary uses. “The knowl- 
edge of revelation,” says Tillich, “directly or indirectly, is knowledge of God, 
and therefore it is analogous or symbolic.” The coin of the spiritual realm 
is symbolic, both in regard to comprehension and in regard to linguistic 
expression. Our natural powers of reason, conclusive as they are for the 
mastery and possession of nature, in the acts of abstracting, generalizing, and 
conceptualizing, are nevertheless broken vessels for containing the mystery 
which characterizes the divine being, the ground and source of all beings. 
Only the symbol has the operational capability of pointing to the mystery, 
in the power of which it participates. Symbols alone are equal to the 
sublime task of bearing the divine mystery to us and at the same time so 
transforming our understanding that we can receive it. 


Symbols, moreover, are not fantastic shapes dropped down upon us 
from some celestial chamber. They are finite materials, of the earth earthy, 
things and events, which, in our readiness to receive them as bearers of the 
mystery, break open to us the divine nature. It is necessary to take ordinary 
materials “from finite reality in order to give content to the cognitive 
function in revelation.” Their conversion into symbols is not the result 
of a deliberative agreement or the consequence of canonical law. They 
become symbols as a community of awareness responds to their revealing 
and transforming power. They manifest an extraordinary dimension of 
being, because in an ecstasy of experience with them we recognize them as 
transcending themselves and participating in the divine nature. As Gabriel 
Marcel has said, ‘‘a mystery is something in which I myself am involved.’ 
Its meaning can be assimilated only by those who are caught up in ecstasy, 
which implies not a negation of reason, but the quickening and elevation of 
reason through the disclosure to it of a divine depth in the situations “of 
ordinary knowledge.” 


The symbol, therefore, is a fulcrum from which the understanding 
reaches out in one direction toward the mystery which is otherwise inacces- 


*1 Ibid., page 131 (italics added). 

38 Ibid., page 131. 

*® The Mystery of Being (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1950), Volume 1, page 211. 
** Tillich, op. cit., page 131. 
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sible to understanding and in the other direction toward the depths of the 
human soul. Tillich’s own delineation of this dual outreach is concise: 
Religious symbols do exactly the same thing as all symbols do — namely, 
they open up a level of reality, which otherwise is not opened at all, which is 
hidden. We can call this the depth dimension of reality itself, the dimension of 
reality which is the ground of every other dimension and every other depth, and 
which therefore, is not one level beside the others but is the fundamental level, 
the level below all other levels, the level of being itself, or the ultimate power 
of being.** 
Along with this function is the correlative function: the symbol “not only 
opens up dimensions and elements of reality which otherwise would remain 
unapproachable but also unlocks dimensions and elements of our soul which 
correspond to the dimensions and elements of reality.’"* That is to say 
simply that the symbol of religion occasions an experience with the ultimate 
reality which it represents. 


Ill 


From this whole discussion we shall give precedence to one consideration 
above all others. Tillich himself states it with disarming simplicity: ““The 
language of faith is the language of symbols." Presumably this means, at 
least, that we must differentiate between the symbolic language of faith and 
the literal language of everyday discourse together with the equally literal, 
if more sophisticated, language of science and history. Confusion at this 
point will lead inevitably to a distortion of the nature and exercise of the 
Christian faith and subsequently to the degradation of religion to a futile 
rivalry with science and history. It apparently has seemed to some that 
Christianity has “facts” to add to the sum total of human knowledge. The 
only ‘‘facts” which Christianity has to give are facts which in the course of 
their normal pursuits secular scholars would have turned up sooner or later. 
Christianity is not prepared to engage in a competitive foray into areas of 
authentic findings where other specialists are competent to make final 
pronouncements. The distinctive contribution of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition has been to relate the eternal mystery of God through the symbols 
of the community of faith. And these have provided us, not with facts by 
which to challenge other facts, but with slant, orientation, perspective, an 
ultimate mode of interpretation within which to understand the whole 
human enterprise. The insights thus conferred upon the community have 
drawn attention to the unseen and inclusive reality within and beneath the 
surface of descriptive detail which identifies the varied objects and events of 
our experience. They have enlightened the understanding in a way which 
befits the life of the spirit. 


2° Tillich, Theology of Culture (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), page 59. 
2° Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith (New York: Harper, 1957), page 42. 
1" Ibid., page 45. 
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If Tillich’s declaration that the language of religion is the language 
of symbol were accepted, much could be accomplished in quieting the 
controversy, still very much alive in certain quarters, over the relation 
between science and religion. Far from viewing science as a diabolical 
challenge to divinely delivered literal versions of the same events, the man 
of faith would welcome, encourage, and enthusiastically support all legiti- 
mate scientific enterprise. He would see that every discovery, every new 
scientific advance is a broadening of the arena in which the creative hand 
of God is at work. He would confess that every advance of science presents 
the possibility of a new rending of our souls before God as in our dealing 
with it he reveals once more his judgment and his mercy. 

To understand and accept the language of symbol is, finally, to imply 
an understanding and a recognition of the true nature of man’s spirit. 
Spirit is the ultimate ground of determination in every man. It is his finite 
freedom, his self as the autonomous center of personality. It colors his 
character; it renders all his powers and aptitudes subservient to itself. The 
spirit is the ultimate principle of decision and action, not to be confused 
with proximate powers of reason and feeling. To this the language of 
symbol, and symbol alone, can speak, and in so doing establish the essential 
basis of kinship between the human and the divine. 





Alpha and Omega 


Rut B. StTatLer 


Part 1 

In the beginning God... 

He is truth and law and order, God is love. 

God stretched his hand and cut the night from day, and formed the universe. 

He gathered up dry land and put the waters to themselves, and called this 
handicraft earth, then set it spinning in the firmament. 

Out of chaos he ordained his law which moves each sphere within its trackless 
space. 

Upon the earth he breathed a mist of green, and seasons brought forth 
splendor, fruit, and shade. 

Then he made moving things: the winged song, inhabitants of seas, each 
creeping thing and wandering animal. 

And it was good. 

He fashioned man out of his love, and breathed in him a breath of his own 
life, that man might be in likeness to himself. 

Unto man God gave the power to rule the things of earth. 

With that gift man was endowed with choice — the liberty to choose his 
destiny. 

Thus man moved into time and space. 

And God saw that it was good. 


In time man chose to disobey, and sin put up a wall against God’s love. 

This unwise choice unlocked the chest of knowledge God reserved unto 
himself. : 

Man’s ligeance now became to know — to delve into the mysteries of the 
worlds, to explore the nomad laws which shape his destiny. 

To know, but not to move the seasons from their place, nor to tear one star 
from out the spacious sky, nor to alter by one second day or night. 

God’s laws shall hold immutable in time and space, and in eternity. 

The act, the sequence, and the consequence shall rule as on that day when 
time was drawn from void and worlds were strewn throughout the 
universe. 


Ruth B. Statler is a novelist, historian, poet, and churchwoman. Her husband, 
Ernest Statler, manages the Mack Bookstore in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, where the 
Statlers live. She has also been an officer of the Brethren Journal Association. 
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Man put a wall against his God. 

Outside that wall were loneliness and fear, and men became afraid. 

God was there beyond that wall; God who is order, law, and truth; he who 
is love. 

For he who holds the planets in his hands decreed also the law by which man 
lives, that sin and godliness can not abide as one. 


In each passing age which came and went the loving heart of God bent to the 
earth to woo man to his arms again. 

But, hardened still, man turned his face away. 

‘“‘Where is thy brother, Cain?” the seeking Father asked —a question still 
coincident this age. 

As though rebuking God, Cain curtly asked, ‘““Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

And he was. 

The sequence and the consequence still ruled, and Abel’s blood cried 
vengeance from the ground. 


Time still moved on and God was sad, and he repented having made him 
man. 

In his grief his tears fell as the rain which swallowed all creation he had 
made except small remnants of all living things, and Noah who loved 
God, and his close kin. 

But sin was not destroyed. 

In Abram God found hope, and him he called to witness to his truth. 

And Moses on Mt. Sinai heard his voice. 

Thus down the narrow causeway of the years they came, prophet, priest, and 
sage; imperfect witnesses to truth and love within God’s court of justice, 
speaking out against the sins destroying man on earth. 

There was a David, loved and loving, but with hands so stained with blood 
they were not fit to build a house to honor God. 

Isaiah dreamed of brotherhood upon the earth when swords would all be 
molten into plows to feed a hungry world. 

Jeremiah wept because of all the sins that had defiled the world. 

Amos pled that man would quit his transgressing and turn again to God. 

So they came and went, a long procession of God’s messengers who spoke 
God’s word on earth. 

It was God touching love to earth, love and truth unshaken and unnullified. 

Stubborn and arrogant man turned his back to God. 


Part 2 


The law was given through Moses, but grace and love is through God’s Son 
revealed. 
Once God walked the earth carrying a little baby in his arms —a child who 
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was his very heart torn from his bosom filled with a love that is 
unsurpassed in all of time or in eternity. 

With care he ¢radled that small one within a maiden’s arms. 

Forthwith there broke the heavens into song: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of goodwill!” 

And the sky reverberated with that song. 

And never melody was sung more sweet which sounded in the canopy of 
heaven, or more truth flung across the breast of earth, than on that night 
when Love came down to man in all its magnitude and power. 

It was God extending wide his arms of love to gather to himself those he 
had made for brothers full of peace and of goodwill. 


And Jesus grew, and growing understood the holy mission he was sent to do. 

Then Satan came to tempt the flesh that was the Son of God: ‘Make bread of 
stones if you are God!” 

Before Christ’s eyes all history marched that day; man seeking that to 
satisfy the flesh, food for the belly, comfort for the bones, surcease for 
burning passions tearing at the loins; man selling precious birthrights 
for a pottage meal. 

Then he put into words one changeless truth: “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by each word of God.” 

And spurning Satan’s guile, he held his hands above the world full of a 
life which is unsustained by bread of corn and wheat. 

Still not content, the tempter came. 

Upon a pinnacle he put the Son of God to tempt him thus: “Cast yourself 
down; you can not get hurt, you are the Son of God.” 

God is law and truth and order; God is love. 

He who jumps into the midst of the sea shall perish. 

What you sow you shall reap. 

He who lives by the sword shall perish thus. 

He who falls from high places will surely get hurt. 

Tempt God by disobedience! 

Unto Satan Christ said this, “You shall not tempt the Lord your God.” 


Upon a mountain then the tempter came with worldly power and pomp and 
praise, “These all are yours, the thrones of earth, if you will worship me.” 

In quick review Christ watched the kingdoms march on history’s page — 
small men at play as gods; men staking men that power might be theirs; 
men, whip in hand, compelling other men to serve their cruel wills. 

How small the kingdoms of this world beside God’s heavenly throne! 

How mean the splendor of earth’s kings beside the King of Kings! 

“You shall serve your Lord and God only, and worship him alone! Get you 
away!” 
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And saying this he triumphed over sin. 


In Christ was life and light which shone for all mankind, but the darkness 
did not understand that he did not come to destroy the law, but to fulfill 
its every word. 

There were few who followed him, but truth was flung against their 
consciousness and penetrated every listening breast, that love can 
break through impenetrable walls to lift, to bring to life, and to forgive; 
that he who loves will go the second mile, love him who loves him not, 
nor holds his own life dear. 

The great light shone, an insult to the dark. 

And the room was small the light illuminated, for those who were his very 
own stopped up their ears. 


With quiet, pain-drenched words still echoing within a garden called 
Gethsemane, against the sky an ugly cross was raised. 

And angry hammers drove the nails straight through the hands of God, and 
through his tender, loving feet which ran to human need. 

And God bled until his own life’s blood was mingled with the dust from 
which he had made man. 

And his heart broke! 

How tragic and how terrible the heartbreak of our God! 

How awful, yet how full of love! 

Amazing, unmatched love! 

God wept until his great sobs shook the earth where the cross stood, and 
men were sick with fear as he turned his face away. 

The temple veil was torn from the top down to its fringe’s edge, as lust 
and pride and hypocrisy were toppled from their thrones, and the loving 
heart of God was bared for all the world to see. 

The curtain was drawn down upon the age that was, and darkness was over 
all the earth — unutterable, impervious blackness. 

Again the curtain that is time went up. 

Before the centuries a new light had been lit. 

Tide waters had swept out to sea the dead mollusca from the years before, 
the filth and driftwood and skeletons bleached white from ages of 
relentless sun. 

In swift procession the new tide rushed in and beat upon the heaving 
breast of time. 

It lapped at clean sands upon the shining shore which stretched from time 
into eternity. 


Still upon the cross a bleeding man mutely proclaimed the Alpha of the 
universe, the Omega of all timeless time. 
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Men took the flesh that was God’s Son and hid it in the blackness of the 
tomb. 

In their hearts was blackness still. 

It had not lifted from their souls. 


Part 3 


Why do you search for him who is alive among the bones of those who long 
since died? 

He is not here, for he is risen indeed! 

Hallelujah! 

All power and majesty and might are his! 

Law and order, truth and love can never be contained within a darkened 
tomb. 

Long ages gone the story had been told that he would come and suffer, die, 
and rise that sin’s remission might be given by him who loves to those 
beloved. 

But wait! 

Still wait the power from the Father’s hand. 


The hearts that acquiesced to kingdoms dreamed and lost now found new 
life and hope within their breasts —a quickened throbbing in their 
searching souls. 

Scales fell from their eyes that they could see the light which burst in 
radiant dawn upon a blood-soaked hill. 


The first bright day in Peter’s sight was short, that man, impetuous and 
liquid still as lava in Vesuvius’ bowels; and Peter went to catch some 
fish. 

Ah, tempter, holding forth a stone! 

““Make these stones, these days, the strength of manhood’s hours, make them 
into bread; man must have bread, a shelter, and a bed.” 

And Peter heard, and Peter went to catch some fish. 

Another walked upon the sandy shore. 

Of Peter this one thing he asked, ““Do you love me, Peter, more than these? 

These fish and nets? 

These boats which gently rock upon the blue lake’s waves? 

These loaves of bread? 

Peter, more than these?” 

“You know I do.” 

“Then feed my lambs.” 

One time, two times, and thrice, indelibly this truth was burned into his soul, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone.” 
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The lava that was Peter hardened into rock that day — invincible, immov- 
able as heaven itself. 

Thus Christ forged men into his church and made them strong and sent them 
forth, the light, the leaven, and the mustard seed, the clay in whom was 
breathed his love anew. 

On that group of faithful followers the entire task of witnessing was laid, 
the work attesting to the glorious fact of God’s redeeming love and 
grace to every nation, every age that was and is to be. 

Into every waiting, praying heart his Spirit of love and power was sent. 

Thus they went out to the world to preach redeeming love and peace — 
God’s love, the power that lifts the lost of earth, the strength that heals 
the warring nations; to proclaim the love which binds each man to God, 
and gathers to his heart each man his brother; to bring fulfillment to 
Isaiah’s words, “They shall not hurt nor destroy in all God’s holy hill, 
for all shall know the Lord our God as waters cover every sea.” 

The church moved on into the years, and farther from the cross. 

True to her trust, the martyr’s blood flowed red where men were faithful 
to their Lord, and flame consumed the flesh that would not bow to 
worldly gods. 

Still farther the years moved away from that celestial light which burned 
brightly on Calvary’s hill, and the lamp that was the church was dimmed, 
and love waxed cold — man’s love for God, and man’s for man. 

Before the church the kingdoms lay. 

“Bow down and worship me,” the wily tempter coaxed. “Bow down and all 
these kingdoms shall be yours.” 

Prostrate went the church’s knee; the church and Caesar joined in marriage 
vows. 

Stones were turned to bread and meat. 

Man was tempting God to utterly destroy him. 

The tempter smiled, for God must wait. 

More ages must roll on before a righteous kingdom comes to men upon the 
earth. 


Then spilling human blood, men fought for stones to make them bread. 

They called them holy wars, and even children were destroyed, those for 
whom Christ died. 

Soil became more precious to the church than human souls, and love was 
drowned by voices singing martial hymns. 

Man forgot the truth that he who lives by swords shall perish thus, and that 
wheaten bread can not sustain the soul. 

Still through the centuries a thread was woven through the fabric of all life, 
a ribbon that is grace and love and peace and truth, a magnet that 
attracts each searching soul, a holy church within a worldly one. 
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That church was there, but men could scarcely see for profanation of all 
holy things, and in the quest for knowledge of the universe. 

Men must know; no dilatory action now. 

The God of love must longer wait. 

In every lump of clay and far-flung galaxy gigantic, man-made eyes pried 
into molecules, and truth’s protective veil was torn aside. 

The atom yielded to insistent hands as men arranged the molecules to suit 
their wills, and as they poured destruction from the skies. 

To make more bread of stones the armies marched with devilish weapons to 
destroy and maim, while Bibles pressed against unloving hearts, and 
metal crosses spoke of loving grace upon men’s garments screaming 
hate and death. 

And hell was hurled upon humanity — swift, awful hell, more terrible than 
earth had ever known. 


Part 4 


“For the time has come that judgment must begin at the house of God.” 

A day, a year, ten thousand centuries, still this one thing remains: God’s 
truth is not annulled, his laws will ever stand. 

And truth is no less truth when spoken from a Hindu’s lips, or written by 
Confucius’ pen, or said by one called Lincoln, or if it is spewed forth 
as steam from the mouth of Old Faithful in Yellowstone National Park. 


God took a man, a little man, and brown, from India’s teeming shore 
and spoke to him his words of love and peace. 

He put into this man his reconciling spirit and told him to go forth. 

“I will not go,” the brown man said, “for those who speak your name despise 
the pigment in my skin — brown pigment, black, and yellow. 

They call on you as a white-skinned God. 

And more, they bow their knees to you with lust and hatred in their hearts.” 

But lo, while saying thus, the brown man went. 

He took God’s lamp of love and peace and held it up for all to see — the 
light of brotherhood, forgiveness, and goodwill. 

Empire crumpled at his feet. 

Enigma of our age! 

When at length this messenger loved to his death his fellow men, and fire 
consumed his martyred flesh, the finger of smoke pointed heavenward 
toward a cross upon Golgotha’s hill. 

Men turned to look with eager hope upon the cross emblazoned on the ages, 
with hope and hunger and a searching faith. 

But still the tempter’s voice is heard, “Command these stones and riches will 
be yours. 
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Jump into unknown outer worlds. 

Defy all laws which make for peace; no hurt will come to you. 

Bow down, bow low and worship me and kingdoms will be yours.” 

Still through the roar of planes and jets, and missiles screaming into space, 
a voice is heard, “By this shall men be told if you are mine: if you have 
love. 

And if you love those only who love you, how are you better than all those 
who name me not? 

For they also do thus.” 

It is done. 

“And, behold, I come quickly; and my reward is with me, to give every man 
according as his work shall be. 

I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last. 

Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. 

Amen.” 


Freedom of the Pulpit 


Harper S. WILxL 


When Martin Luther stood up in the hall at Worms on April 18, 1521, 
and under the pressure of threats concluded his testimony with the memor- 
able words, “Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen,” 
he set a high mark in defense of the freedom of the pulpit. 


The Apostles did likewise when taken into custody and charged not to 
speak or teach in the name of Jesus. Their spokesmen, Peter and John, 
replied, “Whether it is right in the sight of God to listen to you rather than 
to God, you must judge; for we cannot but speak of what we have seen and 
heard.” Following their release they assembled for prayer and prayed, “And 
now, Lord, look upon their threats, and grant to thy servants to speak thy 
word with all boldness.” It is recorded that “the place in which they were 
gathered together was shaken; and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit 
and spoke the word of God with boldness.” Freedom of the pulpit was exer- 
cised by the apostolic band. 


It will be the contention of this paper that when a man steps into the 
pulpit he speaks for God. Like the disciples, he is a servant of the Most 
High whose mission is to speak God’s Word. If anything within himself, or 
in the surroundings, restrains his freedom to do so, whatever he may say, or 
however eloquently he may say it, in the long course of history it will be for 
the most part futile and irrelevant. Paul wrote about the “foolishness of 
preaching.” And in a very literal sense much of our preaching is foolishness 
and feebleness, inasmuch as we have permitted preaching today to degenerate 
into a folksy, trivial, semi-entertaining fifteen-minute capsule we call a 
sermon. 

This is not issuing a license to a minister to mount his pulpit and say 
what he pleases; it is not attempting to establish a kind of senatorial im- 
munity for ministers. Jesus set the foundation of freedom on the solid rock 
of truth: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall set you free.” “Grace 
and truth came through Jesus Christ,” it is recorded in the prologue of 
John’s Gospel. 

To be sure, freedom — whether in the pulpit, in the voting booth, on 
the highway, or in the classroom — is beset by many dangers. Freedom can 
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degenerate into license anywhere and at any time. It can degenerate into 
juvenile delinquency, into macarthyism, into tyranny, into popery, into 
Little Rock bombings, into nuclear war. Jesus largely stripped freedom of its 
dangers, however, when he set it in truth and coupled it with love. Paul 
added much to this union of “truth through love.” Freedom isn’t too dan- 
gerous, even in a Berlin, if you “owe no one anything, except to love one 
another.” Freedom is not a menace in the pulpit if the minister loves his 
flock and does not get out of sight of the cross. Freedom is not a tyrant in a 
board of trustees if love is present. 

There will likely never be a time when freedom will not need some 
safeguards and some champions. The Pharaohs seem to outnumber the 
Moseses. And God in the course of history is forced often to wait and wait 
for spokesmen who will say, “Let my people go.” The Jimmy Hoffas, the 
Association of Manufacturers, the Orval Faubuses, the American Legion, 
the Pentagon officialdom, the communists, the status-quo Christians seem to 
be everywhere. James Russell Lowell’s line written in the heat of the 
slavery controversy a century ago describes our time and every time likely — 
“Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne.” 

The pulpit, however, is a symbol of the voice of the Eternal and to be 
effective it must be free and dedicated to the proclamation of the truth. 
The Chicago Tribune colors facts to suit the whims of the editorial staff; 
the Pentagon controls news releases to fit its desired propaganda; the com- 
munists twist events to fit their theories. But these prostituting tactics should 
never find a welcome in the pulpit. The sad fact is that often the pulpit 
utters but a feeble echo of the surrounding clamor and that God is forgotten 
in the shuffle. Sometimes this is the fault of the minister and sometimes it 
is the fault of the congregation. A minister should veto his timidity and 
hesitation and speak the truth in love as God lays it upon his heart and 
mind. A congregation should permit and encourage its minister to follow 
the leadings of the Spirit in his pulpit efforts. Agreement is not only un- 
necessary; it is undesirable. If all agree, as they are compelled to in a dic- 
tatorship or any authoritarian system, it is a sign that some thinking 
processes are dormant. 

No lengthy argument is needed to demonstrate the fact that in our own 
land, where we assume the role of guardian to the world’s freedom, freedom 
of the pulpit is restrained. There are some free pulpits across America, a few 
approach freedom in the Church of the Brethren, but they are more the 
exception than the rule. A minister of another denomination said to me 
recently, “I would like to say some things about armaments and war to my 
people, but there are too many Legionnaires around and I don’t dare.” If 
we think we have freedom in the pulpit in the United States we should 
read what happened to one Methodist minister in Alabama recently as 
recorded in the September 2 issue of the Christian Century. If you were a 
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pastor in Mississippi what would you say during Brotherhood month? I 
heard a trustee in one of our churches say in the presence of the pastor, “You 
can begin packing your suitcase if you are thinking about bringing some of 
these new stewardship ideas here.” 

Mervin Coad, a minister from Iowa, now in our national House of 
Representatives, in an interview with Harold Fey, says some biting words: 
“Ministers follow; they do not lead. If the church were doing its job, civil 
rights would not be the serious national issue it is. In the pastorate a man 
can duck a hot issue; in Congress he has to face it and commit his future to 
what he thinks is right.” We debate the shortage of ministers, why many 
of the best students by-pass the ministry, why some drop out after getting 
started. I feel that we do not fully understand when we feebly conclude it 
is basically a problem of lack of financial security. I suspect it would be 
nearer the truth to say that the ministry is by-passed by many because of a 
lack of prophetic virility in its ranks. If we had a few more of the Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Henry Hitt Crane, Harold Bosley variety of ministers 
around we would have less by-passing of the profession. If the ministry as 
a profession has been downgraded we have no one to blame but ourselves. 
A ministry that too docilely accepts and tolerates an easy conformist pattern 
will not attract a leadership of the highest quality. 

The temptation for a minister to dodge the issue or to thresh through 
some old straw of bygone battles is always present. Ministers have wrestled 
with the Philistines for centuries in spite of the fact that they were annihi- 
lated several thousand years ago. When I worshiped in a Southern Baptist 
church in Texas a few years ago, the minister valiantly and with some 
eloquence struggled with Charles Darwin and Robert Ingersoll. The 
authentic minister lives in the present hour, speaks to the present concerns, 
and focuses the light of God as it shone through the mind and spirit of 
Jesus on the present scene. A careful study of the prophets will show that for 
the most part they were men with one message — the voice of God for their 
particular day and situation. 

Another temptation that is always present is to wrap ourselves up in an 
institution and serve it rather than the cause of truth as found in Christ. 
Institutionalism makes cowards of us all. If the church a minister serves is 
struggling with debt, can he toss prudence to the winds and bring up 
controversial items that may displease larger contributors? The fact stands, 
pleasant or unpleasant, that a minister ceases to be a prophet of God when 
he becomes overcautious or strives too anxiously to please. Unless the free- 
dom of the pulpit is maintained, preaching becomes a farce. There was 
some wisdom in the practice of Bernard Clausen, who resigned his pastorate 
each year to assure his freedom in the pulpit and to grant the same right of 
freedom to his congregation to acquire, if they chose, another minister who 
would speak more to their liking. It is possible to pay too large a price for a 
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long pastorate. A minister’s job is not primarily that of keeping the saints 
contented in Zion. 

The most subtle and restraining pressure brought to bear upon the 
minister in his pulpit utterances comes through that wide company who 
repeatedly admonish him to avoid controversial topics and to stick to the 
pure gospel. It is the opinion of many that certain areas of life, such as 
politics and economics, are out of the minister’s field. As a matter of fact, 
the man in any age who speaks for God has little to do with the choice of 
his theme. The times — history — determine the cause and there is always 
a decisive issue, which happens of course to be usually the most controversial 
at the time. The minister’s task is exactly that — to take the eternal gospel 
of a crucified and resurrected Lord and focus it on the passing scene. A 
hundred years ago in our United States the issue was slavery. For Martin 
Niemoeller in Germany twenty years ago it was who is our Fiihrer — 
Adolph Hitler or Christ? For Martin Luther four hundred forty years ago 
it was a corrupted church or a living faith. For Paul it was a Jewish legalism 
or a free Christianity. For Martin Luther King in Montgomery, Alabama, it 
is the liberty of the gospel and the guaranteed constitutional rights of his 
people or their continued obeisance to intrenched and long-standing cus- 
toms of injustice. ; 

Through all the ages the true prophet of God has accepted the challenge 
of the hour, and, often at the risk of his life, has battled with the present 
forces of tyranny and evil. Elijah did it on Mt. Carmel in his struggle for 
the worship of the righteous Jehovah against the sensuous worship led by the 
prophets of Baal. Moses did it in his encounters with Pharaoh. Jesus did it 
in meeting head-on the unscrupulous directors of the temple. Every age has 
its struggle; and, if viewed through the mind of Christ, the issue is as clear 
and immediate as the need of the wounded man on the Jerusalem-Jericho 
road. And ministers moving up and down the highway can pass by on the 
other side, as did the priest and the Levite, or they can step into the situa- 
tion and in the name of Christ offer a ministry of love and truth. 

Harold Bosley, one of the best of our modern prophets, addressed the 
ministers of our Brotherhood at Des Moines in 1958 on the prophet and 
his message. He reduced, as you will recall, the minister’s message for today 
to three concerns: war, race, and a divided church. If you hear Harold 
Bosley you can expect to think on what God is thinking in one of these 
areas, usually the former. Our own M. R. Zigler has limited himself still 
further; with him it is peace and war. Henry Hitt Crane has done likewise. 
I have heard him a number of times, but not once that it was not from some 
facet of what to him is the crisis of our age — modern militarism. A few 
years ago he was invited to give a series of talks before the Massanetta Bible 
Conference near Harrisonburg, Virginia. When he proceeded in his usual 
manner a disturbed committee in that super-military area where Sheridan 
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marched ninety years ago proceeded to admonish him that this was a Bible 
conference and they would prefer to have him make his talks textual. With- 
out thinking about a return invitation, which a Jeremiah or an Amos disre- 
gards, he spoke on the first recorded conscription as outlined in First Chron- 
icles 21. In typical Crane fashion he sketched the conscription, the pestilence 
that attended it, David’s atoning sacrifice, and the eventual revelation that it 
was Satanical in origin from the beginning. 

As I sat in the room at the Des Moines Conference listening to Har- 
old Bosley, I decided that he was not quite touching the sensitive nerve 
of the Brethren, or the Methodists either, when it comes to prophetic 
freedom in the pulpit. Brethren ministers can say about what God lays on 
their hearts to say about war without too much negative reaction. A little 
uneasiness may be felt in times when the cold war slips into a Korean war. 
We can say about what God lays on our hearts to say of race unless we 
happen to be in Florida or Alabama. Even in racially troubled Virginia, 
Brethren ministers have freedom to talk on race matters. Restricting pres- 
sures in Brethren circles on the freedom to speak on the unity of the church, 
and the National Council, and the World Council are diminishing annually. 

But there is an area—and it is the tragic area in our time — where 
someone must speak for God, where someone must say, “Thus saith the 
Lord,” that is largely a no-man’s land for all of us. I am speaking of that vast 
hinterland back of war. Why are we engaged in a feverish armament 
race? Why this irrational fear of communism? Why the intolerable tensions 
of the McCarthy era a few years back when scarcely anyone dared to utter 
a whisper? Why do we trip heedlessly along on a pathway that could invite 
annihilation, or, almost worse, a deformed humanity through radiation? 
We breathe a sigh of relief when a slight thaw in the cold war occurs, but 
we live through these days under a shadow of conflict with this monstrous 
thing we call communism. Harold Bosley talked about the folly of meeting 
this crisis with military might, but he did not quite get around to say what 
the modern prophet says about communism; and Christian theologians and 
ministers in our day must reckon with the fact of communism, or else side- 
step the real problem of our time. It is a movement that has developed on 
our earth in our century. God has permitted its appearance in history now. 
Christians believe that this is God’s world and that his providence is over 
all, that the rise and fall of nations is in his hands, that a divine purpose 
moves through all creation. Then, why this brutal, atheistic colossus now? 
Representatives of the Christian faith must have an answer. 

That segment of the Christian world that tends to be literalistic, that 
terms itself fundamentalist, of which Billy Graham is a part, has a ready 
answer. Their answer is clear and decisive: This is it. The forces of evil are 
gathering as predicted in the Scriptures for Armageddon, the final show- 
down between the righteous and the iniquitous. Some, according to the 
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Scriptures, can point out the exact spot in the Near East where the clash 
will come. There is expectancy and rejoicing in their ranks. I was literally 
stunned when one of this school, a Church of the Brethren minister, rose in 
a meeting and said in joyous witness, “The worse the world gets the better 
I feel.” This school teaches that defiant, atheistic communism has risen for 
a final, world-ending clash between evil and the saints. It is my conviction 
that the majority of the Brethren, ministers and laity, are not satisfied with 
this interpretation of history. We do not believe that it is an accurate 
picture of the mind of Christ. We agree that the communists are evil, but 
we have no assurance as to who the saints are. Are the Catholics the saints? 
Some of them would be ready for a holy war on communism. Are the 
fundamentalists the saints? They would be ready to take the sword and 
march to Armageddon. Are the people of the United States the saints? 
Our greed, our prejudices, our scandals, our intemperance, our sensuality 
fill sixty- and one-hundred-page newspapers daily. A sense of humility and 
penitence overtakes us as we reflect on our present crisis. We begin to 
wonder whether God has any difficulty in distinguishing between the saints 
and the sinners. Could it be that he is trying to teach us as well as the com- 
munists something? Are we as far along as Isaiah, the prophet of twenty- 
five hundred years ago, who called Cyrus, the Persian, “the anointed” 
whose right hand God was using to fulfill his purposes with a captive and 
exiled Israel? 

What does the modern prophet say about communism? That is the 
inescapable concern of our mid-century. You do not touch the concern of 
armaments or war until you find the purposes of God in communism. It is 
far more pleasant to wander through the green pastures of the Twenty-third 
Psalm than to try to find one’s way across this dark and fearful no-man’s 
land of intrigue and misunderstanding and hatred. A minister can under- 
stand Moses’ hesitation in confronting Pharaoh. The question persists: Why 
did God permit the rise of communism in our century? He rules in justice 
and works out in equity his purposes. What under heaven could he use 
communism for? Could it be that the hour had come when even the wisdom 
of God could disclose nothing less that could break the forces of greed 
and selfishness that have settled down over our earth and captured our 
hearts? Has mammon conquered us? The necessity of invoking the Taft- 
Hartley injunction to break the steel strike points up the paralyzing grip of 
greed on our national economy. I saw a man once draw a roll of bills from 
his pocket and say, “This is the only god I know.” Is there one grain of 
truth in that picture of America? Here we stand with the wealth of the 
world in our hands. Over the Eastern horizon rises the ominous shadow of 
communism that projects a philosophy that would reach into your pocket 
and into mine, into your home and mine, and say, “Hand it over; nothing is 
yours; it belongs to the state.” Is this the reason for our neurotic fear of 
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communism? Is this the reason the average American would prefer to die 
rather than see communism spread over the earth? Is this the reason we are 
willing to add taxes to taxes for armaments to contain communism? Do we 
believe this can go on indefinitely? 

It is my conviction that God has permitted the rise of communism to 
teach us, and if we will not learn, then to push us into, the knowledge that 
nothing is ours — it is his, and what we have is to be shared. We have 
made what appear to us long strides in stewardship and in dethroning the 
man who would make the accumulation of wealth the purpose of his life, 
but we have scarcely scratched the surface of the greed of our Western 
civilization that has set the teeth of the world on edge. For ourselves, our 
children, and our grandchildren, we can penitently hope that we learn more 
rapidly and pray that the patience of God may yet conquer our blindness 
and folly, as well as the ruthlessness and atheism of the communist. 


The prophets of Israel were compelled by a wayward people and the 
dismal facts of servitude and exile to speak words of doom. But we must 
never forget that almost without exception they always spoke words of hope 
also. Hope is always in the context of the Christian faith. If the worst should 
happen in our present world conflict, that does not mean that all is lost. 
Fulton Sheen, writing in a recent syndicated article about Simon, who 
entertained Jesus and left the washing of his feet to sinful Mary, who washed 
them with her tears and dried them with her hair, commented: 

Hidden in this story is the great promise of perhaps what one day will 
happen to the communists. They are now the great haters of God, but they are 
closer to God than many of our Western world. Many in democracies are 
indifferent. . . . The communists are not indifferent to God; they are always 
thinking about him. They have to in order to persecute. They may, therefore, 
be closer to conversion than our Western world. . . . God can do something with 
people who hate, and who sin, but He cannot do anything with those who are 
neither hot nor cold, and deny they are sinners in need of pardon. 


If we are to find our way through the tensions of our day, social and 
theological, there is one pressing area where freedom must be found and 
exercised. It is in that broad area of locating the true basis of authority in 
Christianity. As it now stands there is a resurgence of effort to make the 
literal understanding of the Bible and ultimate authority synonymous. 
Billy Graham, Bible in hand, affirming, “The Bible says,” is for multi- 
tudes the symbol of final religious authority today. We should be grateful 
for what he does to encourage the spiritual awakening of our time, but 
likewise we should be aware of his limitations. He is the most quoted man 
in the United States in connection with Christianity, but he is not the lead- 
ing authority in the interpretation of Christianity, and you would not turn 
to him to find the best answers to questions we face. He has never paid the 
price to know what to say. His effort has been concentrated on how to say 
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it and we should sit at his feet and learn from his straightforward, forth- 
right, rapid-fire, verdict preaching methods. He gets attention and he gets 
results. 

There is no one on earth better qualified to appraise his work than 
Alan Walker of Australia, a great evangelist in his own right. Commenting 
on Graham’s Australia crusade, his most statistically successful to date, 
Walker writes in the July 15, 1959, Christian Century, 

It cannot be denied that Dr. Graham’s preaching in this country showed 

the same limitations that have disturbed thoughtful Christian leaders elsewhere. 

An inadequate picture of God was presented, with love sometimes lost in 

judgment and overtones of the Old Testament sometimes more audible than 

those of the New Testament. The biblical authoritarianism affirmed in the 
easy phrase “the Bible says” seemed to repudiate the gains of a hundred years 

of Christian scholarship. The almost complete absence of any social content 

in the message meant that the “principalities and powers” of Australian society 

went unchallenged. . . . The chief limitation of the Graham crusade was on the 

level of its message. The world today is passing through a revolution, patent in 

the new nationalism of backward peoples, in the rise of communism, in the 

stirring of the dispossessed in every land. Australia, too, is set in this context. 

Dr. Graham’s message takes too little account of the world revolution. Therefore 

he failed to touch the hard core of resistance to Christianity in Australia, as for 

example in the trade unions. In my judgment a message which lacks prophetic 

witness and social content will never reach to the depth of today’s need. As 
elsewhere, there are countless thousands of Australians who will not listen to 
what we have to say on redemption and eternal life until we prove that we have 
leadership to give in the great areas of economic need, racial injustice and war. 


The Billy Graham “the Bible says” mentality presents the church with 
a difficult theological dilemma. By his literal proof-text manner of interpre- 
tation, the Bible could be used to give endorsement to segregation, to 
obliteration bombing, to capital punishment, to militarism, to a second-rate 
citizenship status for women, to the use of intoxicating drinks, to polygamy, 
and to almost every other evil against which we wrestle today. Who of us in 
our teaching on war and peace have not been led to crash head-on into the 
statement, ‘““What are you talking about? The Bible says ‘there will be wars 
and rumors of war until the end’’’? You do not converse very long in our 
Southland until Scriptures are hurled at you in support of segregation. 

It is a part of the strange irony of history that a book as precious as the 
Bible could, in the hands of some of its too-zealous friends, be forged into 
a ball and chain to slow down the march of Christian truth. The time is 
urgent for ministers to follow through on the training they received in 
seminary classrooms, and help their people to understand the genuine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. Multitudes of great teachers, like Nels 
Ferré, have struggled to bring us to a new appreciation of the Bible. They 
have told us it is not a level book — that what Judges, chapter 5, says is not 
on a par with Matthew, chapter 5. But still our people are caught in the 
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nets of those spokesmen for God who say, “I take my stand by the Book, 
every jot and tittle, Genesis to Revelation.” We all take our stand by the 
Book, but that does not mean we are bound by every man’s version of it. 


Stanley Jones faced this same dilemma forty years ago when he was 
starting his work in India. In his first book, The Christ of the Indian Road, 
he describes what he did about it and where he came out: 


When I first went to India I was trying to hold a very long line —a line 
that stretched clear from Genesis to Revelation, on to Western civilization and 
to the Western Christian church. I found myself bobbing up and down that 
line fighting behind Moses and David and Jesus and Paul and Western 
civilization and the Christian church. I was worried. There was no well-defined 
issue. I found the battle almost invariably being pitched at one of these three 
places: the Old Testament, or Western civilization, or the Christian church. I 
had the ill-defined but instinctive feeling that the heart of the matter was being 
left out. Then I saw that I could, and should, shorten my line, that I could 
take my stand at Christ and before that non-Christian world refuse to know 
anything save Jesus Christ and him crucified. The sheer storm and stress of 
things had driven me to a place that I could hold. Then I saw that there is 
where I should have been all the time. I saw that the Gospel lies in the person 
of Jesus, that he himself is the Good News, that my one task was to live and to 
present him. My task was simplified. . . . But it was not only simplified — it was 
vitalized. I found that when I was at the place of Jesus I was every moment 
upon the vital. Here at this place all the questions in heaven and earth were 
being settled. He was the one question that settled all others. . . . I still believed 
in the Old Testament as being the highest revelation of God given to the world 
before Jesus’s coming; I would inwardly feed upon it as Jesus did. But the issue 
was further on. 


It is remarkable that two hundred fifty-one years ago that is where 
Alexander Mack and his associates came out. When they started studying 
the Scriptures they started with the New Testament, not the Old; they 
started with Matthew, not Genesis. They found their way to Jesus, and, as 
Floyd Mallott writes in his opening chapter in Studies in Brethren History, 
“the Brethren have always been people of the Book. In their use of the 
Bible they anticipated modern ‘progressive revelation’ by their insight that 
the New Testament is on a loftier plane than the Old. Their persistent 
counsel has been, ‘Search the Scriptures.’ ”’ 


The orthodox Jews look for a Messiah. They looked for a Messiah at 
the beginning of the first century when Jesus came, but failed to recognize 
him when he appeared. Christians are always Messianic in outlook. They 
live by hope, and are ever looking for the dawn of a better day when, as 
Isaiah wrote, ‘the crooked shall be made straight, the rough ways shall be 
made smooth, and all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” That day at any 
point in human history may be near, or far off. There is much that we can 
tinker with that will do little to bring it one day nearer; but to find the 
solid core of authority and truth in Christ, and to begin to exercise our 
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freedom as witnesses to that truth and authority can hasten the coming of 
the day of the Lord. 

A minister is a spokesman of God and to be an authentic spokesman 
he must stand in a free pulpit — not in a state-controlled pulpit; not in a 
pulpit bound by authoritarian controls; not in a status-quo, pew-controlled 
pulpit; but in a free pulpit. 


Existentialism and the Brethren 


VERNARD ELLER 


According to the assignment by our editor, the purpose of this article is 
to “show how the existentialists are influencing Brethren thought.” How- 
ever, if the results happen to be more along the lines of “how one existen- 
tialist (who doesn’t really deserve to be saddled with the monicker) ought 
to be influencing the Brethren,” it is not because this author is unwilling 
to co-operate. 


The nature of the problem, in attempting to ascertain how the existen- 
tialists are influencing Brethren thought, is made plain by Walter Kaufmann 
in the introduction to his book, Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, 
page 11: 

Existentialism is not a philosophy but a label for several widely different 
revolts against traditional philosophy. Most of the living “existentialists’” have 
repudiated this label, and a bewildered outsider might well conclude that the 
only thing they have in common is a marked aversion for each other. To add 
to the confusion, many writers of the past have frequently been hailed as 
members of this movement, and it is extremely doubtful whether they would 
have appreciated the company to which they are consigned. In view of this, it 
might be argued that the label “existentialism” ought to be abandoned 
altogether. 


Certainly, existentialism is not a school of thought nor reducible to any 
set of tenets. The three writers who appear invariably on every list of 
“existentialists” — Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre—are not in agreement on 
essentials. Such alleged precursors as Pascal and Kierkegaard differed from all 
three men by being dedicated Christians; and Pascal was a Catholic of sorts while 
Kierkegaard was a Protestant’s Protestant. If, as is often done, Nietzsche and 
Dostoevsky are included in the fold, we must make room for an impassioned 
anti-Christian and an even more fanatical Greek-Orthodox Russian imperialist. 
By the time we consider adding Rilke, Kafka, and Camus, it becomes plain that 
one essential feature shared by all these men is their perfervid individualism. 


The refusal to belong to any school of thought, the repudiation of the 
adequacy of any body of beliefs whatever, and especially of systems, and a 
marked dissatisfaction with traditional philosophy as superficial, academic, and 
remote from life — that is the heart of existentialism. 


To take Kaufmann’s concluding statement as the factor that defines 


existentialism is to open the way for lumping together thinkers whose 


Vernard Eller, former youth editor for the Church of the Brethren, is now a teacher 
in La Verne College, California. 
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methods may show some affinity but whose basic orientations may be highly 
different. Before the fact that two thinkers are revolting against philosoph- 
ical systemization dare be taken as a token of their agreement, one must 
ascertain the motivation behind their respective revolts, the positions they 
propose to move toward. Thus Kierkegaard, “the father of existentialism,” 
rejects philosophy in favor of a leap of faith into radical Christianity, 
whereas Kaufmann’s “invariable three’’ — Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre 
—move into atheistic nihilism. Obviously, to classify positions of such 
extreme divergency as belonging to a single school of thought is to foster 
serious confusion. 

As usage has chanced to develop, it seems wisest to leave the term 
existentialism to the secular, nihilistic school as having the strongest claim 
upon it. And because the denial of God, moral law, or any other sort of 
transcendent norm is a rather basic aspect of this philosophy, it is apparent 
that it can and should have very little influence upon Christian thought. 
Only very, very few Christian theologians — such as Gabriel Marcel and 
Rudolf Bultmann — have shown any dependence upon contemporary exis- 
tentialism, and their contribution to current theology has not been great. 

If, then, existentialism be taken as here defined, the assignment to show 
how existentialists are influencing Brethren thought is completed already 
and goes without saying. 

However, this way out eliminates from the picture the very men who 
need to be considered, namely, Pascal and more particularly Soren Kierke- 
gaard. It cannot be denied that the existentialists learned much of their 
existential method from Kierkegaard even though their content is in com- 
plete contradiction to his. Some writers have attempted to recognize both 
the affinity and the divergency between the two schools by using two terms, 
“secular existentialism’ and “Christian existentialism.” This is hardly a 
solution, however, in that it retains the affinity as the substantive and uses 
the divergency merely as a modifier, whereas it would be much more true 
to the case to speak of “existential secularism” and “existential Christianity.” 
But perhaps the wisest course would be to let the existentialists have their 
label to themselves and coin for the Christian school the new term Kierke- 
gaardianism (simply to write this makes it obvious why the word has not 
come into usage before; and we shall henceforth depend upon every possible 
circumlocution to keep from using it). 

But that contemporary theology has need of such a term is indicated 
by the following statement from Nels Ferré: 

The theological tendency that is the strongest throughout the world today 
is Kierkegaardian Neo-Calvinism as represented in different ways and degrees, 
for instance, by Barth, Brunner, and Torrance. Basically this position is 


Calvinism as reinterpreted through Barth after his immersion in Kierkegaard 
and consequent conversion by him from liberalism. Actually through 
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Kierkegaard it is also touched by a strain from Luther as well as by 
existentialism.* 


Obviously, in the above, Ferré’s use of the term existentialism coincides 
with what we have chosen to call Kierkegaardianism rather than existen- 
tialism. Kierkegaard is in a real sense the founder of both the abortive, 
secular strain and the true Christian strain now carried by the so-called 
“crisis theologies.” But it is plain that any influence upon Brethren thought 
has and should come from Kierkegaard himself and the latter strain rather 
than from existentialism proper. 


And because at least some of the contemporary crisis theologians are 
dealt with in other issues of this journal, this paper will, without apology, 
become a direct assessment of the thought of Kierkegaard. In the first place, 
Brethren should have some knowledge of this thinker if they are accurately 
to comprehend “the theological tendency that is strongest throughout the 
world today.” 

But in the second place and of much more immediate significance, it 
is my earnest conviction that Kierkegaard has a message directly and pecul- 
iarly for Brethren quite apart from the mediated influences of crisis theology 
asa whole. For myself, I am prepared to say that of all the recognized figures 
in the history of theology Soren Kierkegaard comes the nearest to presenting 
the Christian faith in a way that correlates with what I understand to be the 
essential Brethren viewpoint. 


I do not propose to defend this thesis in any detail here. The Pacific 
School of Religion has approved this very problem as the subject for my 
doctoral dissertation; after that job of research is completed I will be ready 
to hold my position with some authority. What I there propose to do is to 
show that the tenor of Kierkegaard’s religious thought displays more affinity 
with that of classic sectarianism than with that of any of the churchly tra- 
ditions. And the classic sect that I intend to use as a “control” in the 
comparison is the primitive Church of the Brethren. 

Rather than jump the gun and here attempt to write the conclusion of 
that dissertation even before the research has been done, I shall present a 
bibliography of selected readings from Kierkegaard for Brethren. 


Such a bibliography will not be as extraneous as it may sound. In the 
first place, the works of Kierkegaard are very voluminous; the average 
student won’t have time to read much. Even more to the point, the works of 
Kierkegaard are also quite various; the neophyte runs the very real risk of 
beginning with some of the big, “important” books by Kierkegaard (those 
dealing with the more technical points of philosophy and theology) and so 
getting his fill before he even discovers the essential religiousness of Kierke- 


1 Nels F. S. Ferré, “Contemporary Theology and Christian Higher Education,” an article in the 
Christian Scholar (Volume XLI, Number 2, June 1958), page 143. 
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gaard’s basic orientation. The following bibliography (classified and highly 
selective) will, then, lead a reader to the heart of Kierkegaard’s religious 
thought and to those areas in which he has most to offer in strengthening 
Brethren in their own heritage. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF KIERKEGAARD’S LIFE AND THOUGHT 


The best introduction in the form of a brief essay about Kierkegaard is 
probably that of Perry D. LeFevre, found in his book, The Prayers of 
Kierkegaard’ (which book can be highly recommended for one’s first 
reading in Kierkegaard and which will be cited again in another connection). 


THE REVOLT AGAINST CREEDALISM AND FORMALISM 


Kaufmann characterized existentialism as protest and revolt against 
fixed beliefs, systems, institutions — anything that tends to separate thought 
from life. In the case of Kierkegaard, his revolt took the form of a rather 
violent critique of the creedalism, formalism, and institutionalism of the 
state church of Denmark (Lutheran). His objections form a rather precise 
counterpart to the objections that led the Pietists in general and the early 
Brethren in particular to break-away from the established churches of 
their day. 

This aspect of Kierkegaard’s thought pervades Attack Upon Christen- 
dom (available in paperback edition), which is a collection of brief edi- 
torials published from time to time in newssheet form as Kierkegaard’s 
way of getting his protest heard. Also, it is in this volume that the Dane’s 
art as a Satirist finds its highest expression. 

But the revolt against the established church is only the beginning of 
this parallel with Brethrenism, for the norm, the goal, and end of Kierke- 
gaard’s movement away from the church is the restitution of what he calls 
“the Christianity of the New Testament.” Over and over and over again 
on the pages of Attack Upon Christendom, Kierkegaard makes statements 
that are the equivalent of ‘““The New Testament is our only rule of faith 
and practice. 

It is in this connection also that he registers his strong objection to 
infant baptism and happens to affirm even trine immersion as the biblical 
mode (see, in Attack Upon Christendom, “The Instant, No. 7: The Sort of 
Person They Call a Christian,” page 205). 

Another critique of the established church that takes a little different 
but equally significant line is Exposition V from Part III of the book, 
Training in Christianity (pages 197ff.). 


* Information about each of the books cited will be found in the bibliographical listing at the end 
of this article. 
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THE UsE OF SCRIPTURE 


The above readings establish the correspondence between Kierkegaard 
and the Brethren as regards their radical orientation toward the New 
Testament. This correspondence carries over into the set of mind and 
methods of application with which each comes to the Scriptures, i.e., the 
devotional attitude that reads the Bible as a highly relevant and personal 
communication from God to the individual reader. 

Kierkegaard’s own explanation of how the Bible should be approached 
is to be found in “The Mirror of the Word,” the first meditation in the 
book, For Self-Examination (available as a paperback). Another very help- 
ful source in this connection is the paperbound booklet, Kierkegaard and 
the Bible, by Minear and Morimoto. This contains, first of all, a very 
excellent essay on Kierkegaard’s use of and attitude toward the Bible, and, 
secondly, an index of the actual Scripture passages expounded, cited, and/or 
alluded to in the works of Kierkegaard. This last makes it very clear that 
his evaluation of the various parts of the New Testament coincided with that 
of the Brethren, i.e., emphasis upon the Gospels (the Sermon on the Mount 
above all) and the practical epistles rather than upon Pauline theologizing. 

To see Kierkegaard, the expositor of Scripture, putting his own prin- 
ciples into action, the best book would be Meditations from Kierkegaard, 
edited by T. H. Croxall. Here is a series of meditations on various New 
Testament texts which has been compiled by excerpting and organizing 
passages out of the totality of Kierkegaard’s works. This volume, by the 
way, will be inspiring and useful to anyone who leads worship, quite apart 
from its Kierkegaardian connections. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


A central orientation of the Brethren’s understanding of Christianity, 
and the orientation that is equally central in Kierkegaard’s, is the imitation 
of Christ, i.e., the recognition of Christ’s role as example and teacher as 
well as Lord and Savior. The religious writings of Kierkegaard are shot 
through with this theme, but it is most explicitly propounded in three 
essays: (1) “Christ Is the Way,” the second meditation in For Self-Examina- 
tion (available in paperback); (2) “Christ as Pattern,” the second essay in 
the Judge-for-Yourself section of the volume, For Self-Examination (included 
in the hardbound but not in the paperback edition); and Exposition VI 
from Part III of Training in Christianity (pages 227 ff.). How far Kierke- 
gaard was willing to go along this line is indicated by one sentence from his 
Journals (entry 889): “In our times it is obvious that the aspect of Christ 
which must be stressed is that he is the model.” 
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OBEDIENCE 


So closely related to the motif of “imitation” that the difference may 
be merely verbal is the theme of obedience, which figures very strongly in the 
writings of Alexander Mack. Kierkegaard builds a chapter of one essay 
upon the same word; the essay is ““The Lilies of the Field and the Birds of 
the Air” in the volume, Christian Discourses. This essay also bears directly 
on that concept of the Christian life which Brethren tradition has charac- 
terized as the simple and/or good life and which constitutes our next 
heading. 


THE SIMPLE AND/OR Goop LIFE 


In addition to the piece just mentioned, Kierkegaard has a series of 
meditations bearing the over-all title, ““The Anxieties of the Heathen” (and 
found in the same volume, Christian Discourses), which presents the attitude 
toward material possessions, physical necessities, and blessings that the 
Brethren have always cherished but which they have never been able to 
describe and explain half so well as does our Danish brother. 


INTIMATE PERSONAL COMMUNION WITH Gop AND CHRIST 


This is the aspect of early Brethren thought that F. E. Mallott terms 
mysticism. But although his reading of Brethren history in this connection 
is undoubtedly accurate, I choose not to use his terminology; non-Bethany- 
ites invariably misunderstand and take mysticism to denote a type of 
religious phenomenon which the Brethren expressly rejected in their 
radical-Pietist antecedents and again in the Ephrata movement and which 
Kierkegaard denounces in so many words. But it is plain that Kierkegaard 
shared the warm, fervent piety of personal immediacy with the divine which 
characterized the early Brethren. Though this is, of course, a mood rather 
than a doctrine, and so is to be found throughout Kierkegaard’s religious 
writings, its presence becomes most pointed in LeFevre’s collection, The 
Prayers of Kierkegaard. Also, LeFevre’s own excellent chapter on Kierke- 
gaard as a man of prayer represents a scholarly analysis of the very point we 
are here considering. 


A Rapicat Love ETHIc AND NONRESISTANCE 


Kierkegaard’s ethical theory finds its expression in his book, Works of 
Love. Based firmly upon the principle of obedience to and imitation of 
Christ, it comes out to as radical an emphasis on love and forgiveness as 
any document the Brethren have ever produced. However, whether Kierke- 
gaard himself saw his ethic eventuating in a nonresistant position as regards 
war is an open question — simply because Kierkegaard did not discuss the 
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matter. But even so, a nonpacifist scholar has read the situation thus: 


Even after reading this section [from Works of Love] one may still 
question the applicability of pure love in a world actually as full of evil as we 
and S. K. know it to be. Are there not situations under which the absolute 
ethical ideal must be tempered by prudential considerations and prudential 
action, so that — as in the case of at least some wars — we find ourselves in the 
position of being compelled to do evil that good may result? Kierkegaard knew 
this dilemma from experience, but he does not discuss it in just these terms. 
We know, for example, that he was no pacifist;* but his only escape from 
pacifism would seem to be via the dubious distinction between individual and 
social morality.‘ Otherwise, must not the man who is really in earnest about 
The Works of Love go on extenuating and forgiving the actions of a Hitler 
indefinitely?® 


But regardless of Kierkegaard’s personal attitude toward war, it is clear that 


he taught an ethic of radical love fully in accord with that which, in the 
case of the Brethren, did result in nonresistance. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In conclusion, there are three of Kierkegaard’s religious works which 
are available in low-cost paperbacks and which will be very valuable in 
disclosing the religious orientation of the man even though they have not 
been cited as correlating directly with Brethren thought. They are: (1) 
Purity of Heart; (2) Edifying Discourses; and (3) The Journals of Kierke- 
gaard. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LISTING 
OF THE SOURCES OF THE READINGS CITED IN THE FOREGOING 


(In the order in which they were cited) 


Perry D. LeFevre, The Prayers of Kierkegaard (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), $3.50. 


Soren Kierkegaard, Attack Upon Christendom (Boston: Beacon Press, 1956), 
paperback $1.45. 
, Training in Christianity (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1947). 


, For Self-Examination (the hardbound edition includes the 
important section, “Judge for Yourselves,” which the paperback does 


* How Bretall knows this, he does not say; I have found nothing in Kierkegaard that will settle 
the question one way or the other. 

* But Bretall would be forced to admit that such an “escape” would run completely counter to 
Kierkegaard’s known views on the individual vs. social morality. 

5 A Kierkegaard Anthology, edited by Robert Bretall (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1947), page 283. 
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not)—hardbound (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944); 
paperback (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1940) 75 cents. 


Minear and Morimoto, Kierkegaard and the Bible (Princeton: Theological 
Seminary, 1953), paperback 75 cents. 


T. H. Croxall, Meditations from Kierkegaard (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1955), $3.00. 


Soren Kierkegaard, Christian Discourses (New York: Oxford Press, 1940). 
, Purity of Heart (New York: Harper), paperback $1.25. 
, Edifying Discourses (New York: Harper), paperback $1.45. 


, Journals of Kierkegaard (New York: Harper), paperback 
$1.45. 


The Influence of Gottfried Arnold 
Upon the Church of the Brethren 


DonaLp E. MILLER 


During a two-year stay in Europe I was privileged to become well 
acquainted with a Lutheran pastor in Kassel, Germany, whose library of 
Lutheran Pietistic writings was enviable. It was this pastor who suggested 
that Brethren ought to become familiar with the writings of Gottfried 
Arnold because the basis of many Brethren beliefs is to be found there. 
He suggested particularly Arnold’s Wahre Abbildung der Ersten Christen, 
which was written about the time that the Dunkers under the leadership of 
Alexander Mack were formulating their beliefs. Roland Bainton, Titus 
Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Yale University, suggested to me 
that Arnold and Von Mosheim were the two foremost Christian antiquar- 
ians of the early eighteenth century. The difference between the two is 
that Von Mosheim presented facts coldly while Arnold was warmly seeking 
to find true Christianity. 

Gottfried Arnold was born in 1666 and died in 1714. He was reared 
in the Lutheran faith and studied for some time at the University of Halle, 
where he learned the Pietistic ideas that were to be so formative in his writ- 
ing. He spent most of the remainder of his life as a Lutheran pastor and 
university professor. However, during the latter part of his career he was 
deprived of his professorship and excommunicated from the Lutheran 
Church because of his heretical views. Whatever influence he may have had 
upon the early Brethren came by way of Christopher Hochmann, who stud- 
ied for several years under him. Later Hochmann and Mack traveled around 
Germany together in Anabaptist fashion, preaching in villages as they came 
to them. Hochmann also remained in contact with the Brethren at Schwarz- 
enau after their original Gemeinde was formed. The other possible line of 
influence of Arnold upon the Brethren was through his writings, for Mack 
makes very few references to other non-Biblical writings. 

With these circumstances in mind, the writer has set about comparing 
the major teachings of Arnold in his Wahre Abbildung der Ersten Christen 
with Brethren belief and practice as it has been over the past two and one- 
half centuries. It is my belief that Arnold had a major formative influence 
upon the lives of the early Brethren. Each of the following seciions sets 
forth some of Arnold’s predominant teachings and then notes comparable 
Brethren practice. We shall see that a study of Arnold’s writings sheds a 
great deal of light upon Brethren doctrine. 
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I. THe Duties or Earty CurisTIANs TO Gop 

Early Christianity teaches, said Arnold, that the first step toward God is 
repentance. It is not to be a matter of outward lamenting, which can be 
seen by everyone, but is to be the true repentance that comes from the heart. 
This involves turning oneself away from the world and thereafter remaining 
away from worldly pleasures. From the writings of the early Christians, 
Arnold taught that true repentance comes as a result of enlightenment, 
which is the inward recognition of one’s own sinfulness and of the penalty 
which the law would impose for such sin. This leads one to contemplate 
and tremble at the wrath of God and consequently to begin to hate all sins. 
After a period of godly sorrow and tears, one not only resolves but begins to 
cease from all sinning and begins concurrently to believe in Christ. By his 
cessation of sin and his true faith in Christ one at last finds his way to the 
Father. When one has come to the Father, his whole understanding of him- 
self and of life is suddenly reversed, for he now sees the purposes for which 
God intended life. This is totally an experience of true repentance and 
through it one gives himself without reserve to the love of God the Father. 

Such a doctrine of repentance has been in Brethren faith since the group 
around Alexander Mack reminded each other to count the cost before 
becoming a Christian. Though the Brethren doctrine of sin may not be so 
interpreted throughout the Brethren fellowship, it is still so interpreted by 
many. 

Arnold further contended that early Christians who had truly repented 
sought true understanding of God. This they did through prayer, fasting, 
sorrow, turning from the devil, union with God, death to sin, godly living, 
and spiritual freedom. They did hunger and thirst continually after the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit and always sought to extend the kingdom to others. 

The inward spiritual experience of early Christians throughout their 
lives Arnold termed enlightenment. It was a conviction beyond outward 
manifestation, an inner revelation which must be obeyed. Enlightenment 
came through knowledge of Christ, of his Word, and of his teaching, all of 
which illuminated the heart like a shaft of light through a window. Such 
a revelation came only to the pure in heart and only to those who in reality 
practiced the works of faith. The continual practice of the revelation 
which one had, led to ever-new enlightenment. In this way the early Chris- 
tians attained godly knowledge, which they experienced with unspeakable 
sweetness, which resulted in true wisdom, and which they kept within them- 
selves with all reserve. It is significant that Floyd Mallott believes that the 
core Christian experience for the Brethren is a mystical one, again pointing 
to the similarity between Arnold’s presentation and Brethren belief. 

True repentance among early Christians was always accompanied by 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, the signs of such baptism were used as 
a rule for distinguishing whether one was truly a follower of Christ or not. 
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For example, Peter’s doubts about Cornelius were all dismissed when he 
saw that the man had actually been baptized by the Holy Spirit. Such 
baptism always involved something high, wonderful, and supernatural. It 
was this baptism that gave unspeakable dignity and holiness to the Christian 
life. The Spirit working and inspiring men’s lives led to many gifts among 
early Christians, such gifts being often mentioned in the New Testament. 
It is for this reason that the first Christians were called spirituals. 

Arnold made a double attack upon the Christianity of his time, and, 
we might well say, of all time. He insisted that early Christianity involved 
first of all a true, vibrant, living faith; and that secondly it involved pious 
behavior which is inseparably related to faith. Early Christians found the 
ground for all holiness in Jesus Christ their Lord. They worked zealously 
against hypocrisy, holding that any deed without Christ is sin. On the other 
hand, true faith is always productive, the, fruits of such faith among early 
Christians being love, patience, overcoming the world, strength for holy 
living, and hope in the coming life. Early Christians were concerned about 
the name by which they were called. They feared lest someone who was 
known by that name should be hypocritical in either word or deed. For 
them the test was simple; the sign of a true Christian was godliness and the 
sign of a false Christian was sinfulness. This doctrine has been strongly 
in the Brethren understanding, and it may be this very doctrine of faith 
and works that most adequately distinguishes the Brethren from other 
Protestant denominations. 

Arnold argued that early Christians took the standard of their behavior 
from Christ. They made the primary obligation of their lives to be the 
practice of the teachings of Jesus. These teachings were not practiced be- 
cause believers thought them to be good; rather, they were practiced be- 
cause believers found them commanded in the words of Jesus. One of the 
fruits of denying oneself was obedience to the words of Jesus. The words of 
Jesus were more nourishing to the early Christians than was their daily 
bread, and of more worth to them than all the wealth of this world. Christ 
himself, they felt, is he who gives ultimate worth to anything, and life 
without him is valueless. Early Christians knew that it was through the 
strength of Christ that they could fulfill the commands of Christ, for the 
commands would be impossible to fulfill otherwise. With Christ’s strength 
all his commands were possible, and those who taught otherwise were being 
led by the devil. Undoubtedly the commands of Christ appear impossible 
to most because they have not denied themselves and have not the strength 
of Christ working within them. The early Christians never objected to the 
strictness of the Christian teaching, but clasped it closer than breath to 
themselves. Everything was done for the love of Christ. Arnold contends. 
that those who follow Christ’s commands today give us a picture of what 
he was really like. The life of Christ is the rule for our living, and this is 
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why early Christians were so recognized. They tried to become like Christ. 

The stress upon obedience to the commands of Christ is also found in 
the writings of Alexander Mack. It is primarily because of obedience, said 
Mack, that Christians develop in Christlike behavior. The rites of the 
Church of the Brethren have always been highly imitative of the acts of 
Jesus. It should be especially noted that Arnold felt that whenever anyone 
follows the example of Jesus with anything other than the love of God in his 
heart, he does so to his own condemnation. 

That quality of godliness which Arnold held up more than any other 
was obedience. He felt that the early Christians obeyed unquestioningly 
the will of God no matter what the circumstances, and the more they obeyed 
the more they recognized the will of God. The key to obedience was love 
and faith, to which nothing was impossible. This type of godly obedience 
stems from a desire to obey which God himself puts into the heart of the 
believer. Through obedience early Christians avoided all sin. When they 
did conquer sin, they took no credit for themselves, but gave all the credit 
to God. Their obedience stemmed from and resulted in praising God. A 
perusal of Mack’s Rites and Ordinances will reveal a similar emphasis upon 
obedience. 

Because of their godly obedience the earliest Christians were called 
perfect. However, whatever perfection or maturity they had came from the 
hand of God through the Lordship of Christ. But the perfection which they 
attained is to be distinguished from that final perfection in which all the 
temporality of this life will vanish. In truth, the perfection which they had 
would be far from perfect in itself were it not that they renewed it daily 
through confession and devotion to God. 

Early Christians showed their love of God by denying the world and 
all that it contained. This is a love which came to them from a deep longing 
after knowledge of God, after prayer and faith, and not without doubt and 
fear. Such love was commanded by Christ as the fulfillment of all law. Again 
Arnold’s concern for hypocrisy showed up at this point, for he argued that 
it is really possession of the love of God which separates the true Christians 
from those who profess falsely. It was this love of God which wrought Chris- 
tian wisdom and brought unending sweetness to life. It was this love which 
worked both fear and trust in God. They feared him as the fearful judge, 
and they trusted him because he is the good shepherd. Such love resulted in 
a childlike trust that questioned not the wisdom of God, but only obeyed his 
freedom-giving will. Denial of the world is something that has been strongly 
stressed among Brethren. The doctrine of “inner sweetness” further elab- 
orates what Arnold meant by illumination, and again reminds one that 
Brethren have been traditionally very mystical. 

It was upon humility that Arnold laid the ground of the ethical be- 
havior of the early Christians. Humility among the early Christians issued 
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from their childlike trust and from their obedience to the example of 
Christ. True Christians considered themselves of no account at all before 
God. Arnold felt that, far from denying the grace of God, this augmented 
the Father’s mercy. His forgiveness and love for mankind were all the 
more remarkable considering the wretchedness of men. The true humility 
of the early Christians detested flattery; so they would refrain from praising 
one another. One who flattered was certainly considered to be born of the 
devil. Humility has also been the ground of Brethren ethical behavior. 
From the feet-washing service, through everyday activities, and into their 
preaching Brethren have made humility central. 

The real goal of early Christian living was to expand the likeness of 
God. They hated sin, turned from it, and attempted to attain to the like- 
ness of the angels. Arnold summed up the duty of Christians to God by 
saying that it is the union of the soul with the Father. When Arnold's 
Christian forebears had attained such faith, they could truly declare to the 
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world about them, “I am Christ’s. 


II. SprectiAL WorsHIP PRACTICES OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 


The note of avoiding hypocrisy runs like a ribbon through Arnold’s 
presentation of the life of the early Christians. The basis upon which all 
worship rests is that it must be done in word and truth. Prayer is an essen- 
tial part of the Christian life, and it is a proper and necessary offering to God 
the Father through the Holy Spirit. Early Christians came together often 
to pray, and their prayer was always filled with joy and strength. They dis- 
ciplined themselves against foreign thoughts, and should ungodly thoughts 
occur they were put out with godly scrupulousness. Prayer was not to be 
a recital of many words, the experience being far more important than the 
words. 

Early Christians showed proper reverence to God by often kneeling as 
they prayed, though the position was not considered to be a prerequisite to 
prayer. In their every activity early Christians continued to pray. Their 
praying without ceasing kept them in constant communion with God. One 
can pray, whatever he is doing, and they prayed whether they were in the 
market place or in the home. In making this presentation of the prayer life 
of the early Christians, Arnold attacked those of his day for considering 
church attendance to be the only requisite to devout living. He was saying 
that those who did not find themselves in constant prayer did not deserve 
the name Christian. This was strong criticism for many of his contemporar- 
ies to accept. 

If Arnold's presentation of prayer showed resemblance to the Brethren 
heritage, then the emphasis upon singing shows even more. He contended 
that the early Christians sang very much, both at their love feasts and at 
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their other gatherings. They refrained from secular singing, preferring only 
spiritually uplifting songs. This they did by setting religious poetry to melo- 
dies with which they were acquainted. Instruments were not used until 
after the popes gained ascendancy in the church. Early Christians chose 
rather to voice words of praise from their mouths than to allow the voiceless 
sounds of wood and string, created originally for dance and revelry, to vul- 
garize the name of God. How can dead and lifeless instruments express a 
living faith? Christians sang from their hearts with their own voices at all 
times, at all places, and at all ages. Their song was not only within them, 
but it was poured forth whether they were in the market or in their places 
of business. If such was the conception of singing among the early Brethren, 
then it is little wonder that song has been so important to Brethren through 
the years. 

Arnold attacked the use of church buildings and cathedrals in his day 
by saying that early Christians came together for worship in houses or in 
open places. They would often alternate from one place of worship to 
another so as not to limit God to one place. These houses of meeting were 
not special in any way, nor were they finer or in better repair than any other 
place. The real place of worship, the real temple of God, is the heart, and 
that is the place where God truly desires to reside. It was with the fall of 
Christianity that special places of worship began to be set up and that orna- 
mentation and decoration entered or set in. It was when the humility that 
was in the heart of the early Christians was replaced by pride, hypocrisy, 
and superiority that cathedrals began to be built. This conception certainly 
seems to have influenced the early Brethren and strengthened their desire not 
to build anything other than “meetinghouses” for worship. 

Early Christians had one day of worship wherein they rested from their 
daily labor. On this day they stopped doing anything that might have even 
the appearance of evil. On Sunday there was no work, this being the day 
of the celebration of the Lord’s resurrection. Nor was one Sunday held 
up above another, for all Sundays were equally days of worship. It was 
again with the fall of the church that celebrations and special days began 
to be set aside. This degeneration again was the result of the entry of pride 
into the hearts of men. 

Arnold was especially condemnatory of the distinction between clergy 
and laity. He presented evidence to show that there was no such division 
between early Christians, and that such had come with the downfall of the 
early church. All Christians were Spirit-filled, and all had extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit. Each man was his own priest because he gave his own life 
as a holy sacrifice to his Creator. Early Christians encouraged one another 
and considered one another to be on the same social level. On the other 
hand, a functional distinction was made by early Christians between those 
who were teachers and those who were not. Yet this was not a hierarchy 
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of faith or of authority. It was rather a practical procedure of setting aside 
those called who were especially gifted in interpreting the Scriptures. This 
did not nullify the everyday practice of encouraging one another by inter- 
preting the Scriptures to one another, whether a man be learnéd or common 
and unlearnéd. All accepted exposition of the Scriptures in the fear of the 
Lord, considering the teacher no more or less than his own brother. 

Teachers were chosen from the total group of believers. The primary 
qualification for any teacher was not that he be learnéd but that he be 
filled with the Holy Spirit. In fact, teachers were not chosen so much for 
their teaching ability as for the good quality of their lives. They were chosen 
by vote of the congregation, and there had to be a consensus of the whole 
group before any one man could be taken as a teacher. They taught not 
alone by expounding the Word, but also by the lives which they lived. Thus 
a man who showed no indication of good living was eliminated automatically 
from appointment as a teacher. The office was one of extreme difficulty and 
importance. The conception upon which it was based was that of the 
servant, not of the lord. Teachers were to be counselors and not prelates. 
They held no long titles; nor were they to meddle in worldly affairs. They 
were to conduct themselves without anger and as examples of humility. 
Above all, teachers were to watch the souls of their assemblies as shepherds 
do their flocks. 

Again it is clear that this is very much like the conception of brother- 
hood and of the “preacher” which has informed the Brethren from their 
beginning. The Brethren practice of electing the preacher and the Brethren 
understanding of his office have been essentially that presented by Arnold. 

In turning to the place of women in the early church, Arnold declared 
that women were equal to men in their access to the grace of God. Each 
had equal rights in the community of believers, their equality being shown 
by the fact that they were called sisters. The record shows that they often 
bettered the men in faith, love, and hope. For the most part the sisters had 
great godly wisdom and knowledge. They instructed in their own homes, 
especially the children, and they would instruct in the assembly in case the 
need arose. Similarly they would perform baptism if the circumstances 
demanded. It was with the fall of the early church that distinctions were 
made between men and women. 

The Brethren have been more reticent to give women equal position in 
the church than Arnold’s appraisal of womanly equality would suggest. 
Still the potential equality was implicit in the adoption of the term sister 
for women in the early Dunker Church. 

Communion was observed differently by different groups of the early 
Christians. Usually the overseers and the teachers served at communion, 
though anyone else could serve in an emergency. Only after the fall of the 
church were common servers forbidden and was serving restricted to the 
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clergy. Early Christians bemoaned the fact that many professed Christians 
came to communion full of sins, and they considered that such false profes- 
sors did so to their own damnation. For this reason some waited until just 
before their death to take communion, whereby they could be assured of 
not breaking communion by sinning again. The same practice was also 
followed in connection with baptism. Communion was taken daily and 
was provided for those who were too sick to come. Sometimes it was the 
practice to dunk the bread in the wine. Part of the communion service was 
the agapé feast, which was a fellowship meal commemorating the Last Sup- 
per. The service was attended with much prayer, and the whole service was 
done in order to remind Christians vividly of the passion of Jesus Christ, 
in order to draw out and strengthen their faith, and in order to fasten the 
picture in the minds of the believers. It was the practice to greet one another 
with the kiss of love following the meal. Later, as misuse crept into the 
church, communion was given to children and even to the dead. True com- 
munion was considered to be a spiritual offering to the Father. Again this 
is remarkably close to what has been the Brethren tradition. 

One of the central points at which Arnold was at variance with the 
Lutheran Church of his time was his view of the sacraments. His was a 
commemorative rather than the Lutheran consubstantiational view. With 
an attack so close to the very heart of Lutheranism, the reason for his ex- 
communication is easily seen. 


III. Erxicat Duties oF EARLY CHRISTIANS 


According to Arnold, early Christians considered the community of 
goods as highly desirable. They loved their heavenly possessions so much 
that they did not value the possessions of this world. Though early Chris- 
tians in such communities were not compelled to work, everything was done 
in proper order. The community of goods ceased to be practiced, in spite 
of the advice of elderly Christians, largely because of the loss of love for one 
another that came with the fall of the church. The criticism of the heathen 
also worked inroads into this practice. Though some continued to practice 
community of goods, the majority ceased, especially after the fall. Arnold’s 
stress upon this practice is seen in the seven-year Schwarzenau attempt made 
under the leadership of Alexander Mack, the Ephrata attempt, and more 
recently in the appeal which the Bruderhof movement has for young 
Brethren. 

The earliest Christians had a heartfelt love for one another which 
bound them together in a brotherly unity that no earthly influence could 
break. This love for one another was a gift of the love of God, and God’s 
love was not present without being so manifested. At the base of this love 
for one another was humility. No one considered himself of worth in 
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comparison to his neighbor, and each considered himself servant to his 
brother. Whenever any trouble came, they bore one another’s burdens ac- 
cording to the Scriptural injunction. The love of God in them worked also 
for mildness of temper so that they never became angry with one another. 
Again we see that an authentic note in Brethren tradition is that of broth- 
erly love, humility, and mildness. 

The early Christians always cared for their own poor, a practice which 
they had learned from the early disciples. They worked together and col- 
lected from all in order to care for their poor. They considered it a neces- 
sity to feed the poor and to clothe the naked as was commanded in the 
Scriptures. This they did from true love for one another and not for hypo- 
critical display. —They were moved by the love of God to care for their 
criminals, widows, orphans, and others in unfortunate circumstances. Spe- 
cial care was given that these persons should receive the communion. They 
did not want beggars in their communities, and they kept records in order to 
help them in their service for one another. After the fall of the church the 
clergy began to evade responsibility for the poor and tried to push the 
support of the poor upon the “laymen.” It might be noted here that Breth- 
ren service is in purpose quite similar to that of Arnold’s interpretation. 

From the beginning, early Christians showed true hospitality to one 
another. It did not stop there, but was extended to strangers and even to 
enemies. Christian hospitality differed from heathen hospitality in that the 
former was in deed and in truth, stemming from the love for God in the 
Christian’s heart. The hospitality of the heathen was often for personal gain 
and was usually restricted to acquaintances. Christian hospitality was ex- 
tended to rich and poor alike by the teachers and all other Christians. 
Their hospitality stemming from their hearts, early Christians assumed the 
role of servants to their guests. It was in this spirit that they served one 
another at worship services and at communion. Guests were equally wel- 
come no matter when they arrived. It was in washing the feet of his disciples 
that Christ exemplified the love and the humility which are the basis of the 
Christian life. Feet-washing originated in the hospitality of a host for his 
guest, and in this way it should be practiced by all humble followers of 
Christ. Early hospitals arose from this vital concern for the sick and the 
poor, though since the fall of Christianity many hospitals have lost their 
pure motivation. Again the reverberation of Arnold’s work seems likely in 
the history of the Brethren. It is significant that Arnold disconnected feet- 
washing from the Last Supper, but that the Brethren followed closely the 
account in John. 

Arnold saw the starting point of Christian personal behavior as denial 
of the world. By this he meant that the common pleasures and values of 
life are to be denied when the commands of Christ are taken as one’s supreme 
joy. Early Christians denied themselves in order to follow the example of 
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Christ. Godly understanding of their own unworthiness, the realization 
of the mercy and grace of God, and the strength of Christ led them to denial 
of self in all things. Such denial included all pride and all desire for what the 
world had to offer. This is why the young unmarried woman looked for- 
ward to death with joy. This is why the widows would rather have been 
virgins and why the martyrs died in joy. Such self-denial freed them of their 
own wills and enabled them to give themselves entirely to the will of God. 
Far from being burdensome, this denial gave freedom and joy in Christ, 
who carried them along in his own strength. Self-denial of this type cut the 
root of hypocrisy, of pride, of false superiority over one’s fellows, and of false 
willfulness. It led to the childlike faith that Christ requires of all his fol- 
lowers. In the cross one sees Jesus’ own supreme example of self-denial. 
This note has been in the Brethren tradition, but is more nearly followed in 
the Old Order German Baptist fellowship than in either of the other 
Brethren groups. 

The denial of oneself involved turning from the world. Dancing, ex- 
cessive playing, and entertainments of various sorts were no longer attractive 
to early Christians because of their new love. With no great desires for 
worldly possessions, early Christians were frugal and quite saving with what 
they had. Should suffering or other adverse circumstances befall them, they 
bore it in all patience, remembering with what patience Christ bore his 
passion. They were contented with the circumstances which God gave 
them, and therefore they avoided all selfishness. Should God require them 
to give their lives in martyrdom as a witness to him, they were the more 
overjoyed that they would immediately be taken into the heavenly kingdom. 
This conception of self-denial is being challenged in the Church of the 
Brethren today. It is worthy of note that martyrdom has never been held 
up in any of the Brethren writings, as one might judge from its prominence 
in Arnold’s work. But it was probably in the background of the courage 
with which Alexander Mack and his company flaunted legal and religious 
requirements to establish the Dunker Gemeinde. Martyrdom has played a 
much more important part in the Mennonite heritage, because many of 
their number have had to suffer extreme persecution and death. 

Early Christians treated with love those who were not in the fellow- 
ship. They protected their enemies, loved them, and showed forgiveness to 
them. Following Christ’s command, they abhorred judging the behavior of 
other persons. They loved all men, even those who were persecuting them 
and martyring them. This was no hypocritical love, but one that overflowed 
from a heart that was filled with the love of God. Such love expressed itself 
in business by complete honesty. Under no circumstances did early Chris- 
tians take advantage of another man in business transactions. In all things 
they had a deep love for truth and honesty. 

The more the early Christians moved over the world, Arnold suggested, 
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the more they saw the wickedness and the scandal in the life of a soldier. 
The Christian warfare is on a spiritual plane, using spiritual weapons and 
deploring worldly warfare. There were some early Christians who became 
soldiers and who remained holy and true to Christ, but most could not do 
this. One man was in the army two years and then left saying that he had 
other weapons to carry. With the fall of the church, Christians began to 
take up weapons to defend themselves and to become soldiers in the im- 
perial armies. Under the popes, Christians were actually told that papal 
wars would assure the contenders of unquestioned salvation. Arnold felt 
that in his day men considered war inevitable, but that the true Christian 
would go back to the example of Christ and question it. The early Brethren 
accepted a conception remarkably similar to Arnold’s, and it has brought 
the greatest criticism to the Brethren throughout their history. 

Arnold considered that the early Christians had put their faith into 
every aspect of their living. Daily conversation was wholesome and upright. 
Members of Christian families treated each other out of Christian love and 
respect. The children were taught in the home, largely by example, what 
the meaning of true faith is. Industry, truthfulness, and frugality were gifts 
of the Spirit to every Christian. The Holy Spirit enabled some to heal and 
others to drive out devils. But all these gifts were the result of a contrite and 
penitent heart, and not of prideful ambition. A dispute over the correct 
practice of Christian education was a major issue in the Church of the 
Brethren during the latter half of the nineteenth century. Through the 
experience of several decades of Sunday schools, it is clear that Arnold’s 
conception of education is that of the most effective way of rearing children 
into the Christian life. 


IV. THE FALL oF CHRISTIANITY 


The fall of Christianity came when Constantine made it the Roman 
state religion. From that time forward, men became Christians not alone 
for love of Christ but also for purposes of position and prestige. 


The teachers no longer considered themselves servants, but put them- 
selves in authority over their fellow Christians. They came not to the office 
with fear and trembling, but with lust after power in their hearts. Belief, 
repentance, and a holy life were no longer necessary to becoming a teacher, 
and unrighteousness abounded because the Scriptures were not taught 
properly. Desire for titles, prestige, and authority gave rise to jealousy, 
strife, and dissension within the church. It was then that the vanity of the 
clergy was fed by giving to them special clothing, that war and soldiery 
became an institution of the church, and that offices within the church were 
bought and sold to the highest bidder. In order to maintain their positions 
of power, the clergy instituted high bishops and assumed false authority for 
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hearing confessions, forgiving sins, and giving and withholding communion. 

The fallen clergy pressed their authority by setting up councils and 
composing creeds, through which they were able to make the church wholly 
subservient to them. Those who dissented and carried on the living faith 
and practice of the early church were called heretics and were cast from 
the prideful fallen church. But it was by means of heresy that God kept the 
true faith in Christ alive. Arnold felt that the faith had been kept in some 
measure in underground fashion through those who were called heretics. 
It can be easily understood why the Lutheran Church of his day excom- 
municated him. 

Arnold’s presentation of early Christianity makes it more understand- 
able that eight heretics from the established churches of Europe would bind 
themselves together under the leadership of Alexander Mack and consider 
themselves the true apostolic faith. Most of the practices that they instituted 
are very similar to those revealed in Arnold’s analysis of the early church. 
Their abhorrence of creeds as an instrument for binding men under pride- 
ful clerical authority seems to arise from Arnold’s analysis. Since they 
believed that the apostolic faith had lived by means of heresy for more than 
a millenium, they allowed for heresy in every generation. The doctrine of 
the “new light” allows each generation to come afresh to the truths of God. 
The early Brethren probably based their organization upon the fact that by 
banning heretics they might cut off the method by which God had per- 
petuated his worship for so many centuries. They hoped that they might in 
some way allow God’s love to break through the inevitable renewal of pride 
that comes with each successive group of youth. 


The Bible Speaks to the Beat Generation 


Ricuarp B. GARDNER 


There is in America today an approach to or an outlook on life which 
we call “Beat,” a phenomenon crying out against the cultural patterns of 
contemporary society. So permeating and widespread has been its influence 
that we quite freely refer to the present generation of youth and young adults 
as “the Beat Generation.’’ Apparently, even the Brethren have been unable 
to remain aloof from the radical influence of the Beat, for a recent Brethren 
Student Christian Movement conference held at Bridgewater College was 
devoted to no less a topic than “The Gone Generation.” Disturbingly 
Socratic, the Beats are asking questions which awake us from our spiritual 
lethargy, and the magnitude of these questions makes it difficult for us to 
doze off again. We might be able to sleep complacently in the face of run- 
of-the-mill theological debates and political hassles, but when the realities 
of God, man, and life itself are thrown into question, we justifiably become 
unnerved. 


Happily, the Bible is the living Word of God, and it speaks propheti- 
cally to our time, to the Beat and to us. While the Beats ask penetrating 
questions, the Bible gives more deeply penetrating answers. And as the 
biblical message challenges the uncommitted Beat, we may well find it 
adding new dimensions to our own understanding of Christian discipleship. 

One expression of the Beat Generation is their rebellion against all 
organized authority. The Beat complaint against human authority has many 
thrusts: Authority is superficial; authority is hypocritical; authority stifles 
the human spirit. To the Beat, authority is nothing more than a tool of the 
“Square,” wielded by the latter to set up an unreal world in which everyone 
conforms to the ways of the Square. This authority of the Square becomes 
all the more distasteful and meaningless because of its hypocrisy; the con- 
formist proclaims authority for conformity when there really is none. In 
politics, authority turns out to be nothing more than the petty peeves and 
power of politicians; in religion, authority turns out to be nothing more 
than the Pharisaical prejudices of “nice people’ who lead the church; in 
many areas of modern life, authority dissolves amidst the claims of modern- 
day Sophists who shout, ““Truth!” when they know no truth. And yet the 


The author, a student minister in Juniata College, is a resident of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. This paper was given as an address at the Brethren Student Movement 
Conference at Bridgewater, Virginia, November 1959. 
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Square deems this superficial arrangement of life authoritative enough to 
demand conformity. Against this hypocritical and meaningless authority, 
which does stifle the human spirit, the Beat rebels. 

What then does the Bible have to say to the Beat complaint against 
authority? First of all, the Bible sympathizes with the Beat analysis of and 
complaint against superficial and hypocritical claims to authority, making 
some very trenchant criticisms of its own against such claims. Jesus very 
pungently attacked the hypocritical authority of the Pharisees, the Squares 
of his day: ‘““Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for you tithe mint 
and dill and cummin, and have neglected the weightier matters . . . strain- 
ing out a gnat and swallowing a camel!’ Paul in Romans deplores those 
who have childishly set up an authority of their own, stating that “claiming 
to be wise, they became fools.”* Jesus sharply criticized the meaningless 
authority exercised by the lawyers of his day: “Woe to you lawyers! for you 
have taken away the key of knowledge; you did not enter yourselves, and 
you hindered those who were entering.’* In no uncertain terms, the Bible 
vitiates superficial and hypocritical authority. 

But — the Bible does not stop here. While the Bible earnestly sympa- 
thizes with the Beat in his dissatisfaction with the Square’s superficial claims 
to authority, it is not satisfied with the Beat rejection of all authority. 
Rather, the Bible goes on to challenge the Beat to an authority that is real, 
an authority grounded in no less than God himself. And at this point the 
Bible makes a definite thrust for Christian discipleship. It proclaims author- 
ity for disciplined living, an authority that transcends the superficial and 
hypocritical claims of the Square, the authority of a God who has revealed 
himself to us in history. There is a God, in whom the Psalmist glories: “It 
is he that has made us and not we ourselves.”* This God has made himself 
and his authority known to us, as we read in Romans: “What can be known 
about God is plain . . . because God has shown it. . . . Ever since the 
creation of the world his invisible nature, namely, his eternal power and 
deity, has been clearly perceived in the things that have been made.’” 

Moreover, this God has revealed himself personally in the person of 
Jesus Christ. In Christ the God of authority broke into history in a way that 
is unmistakable. Jesus could assert with certainty: ‘““He who has seen me 
has seen the Father.”* Before Christ met his death, he promised the sending 
of God’s own Spirit, that we might continue throughout the ages to know 
the authoritative voice of God: “When the Spirit of truth comes, he will 
guide you into all the truth. . . . He will glorify me, for he will take what 
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is mine and declare it to you.’”” The apostles heard the voice of the Spirit, 
and because we have their witness in our Bible we too can know God and 
what he would make known to us. 

This is the authority with which the Bible confronts the Beat Genera- 
tion, the authority of a God who has revealed himself to us concretely, in 
his creation, in Christ, in the Spirit, and in Scripture. This is real and 
meaningful authority, above and beyond the superficial and hypocritical 
claims to authority made by men. It is with this divine authority, grounded 
in God himself, that the Bible challenges the Beat Generation. 

A second characteristic or expression of the Beat Generation is their 
denial of meaning and purpose in life. To them, life is blatantly full of 
question marks, but starkly void of satisfactory answers. We stare about 
us in search of meaning or purpose, but we see only the reflections of our 
own anxiety. It is as if life were a blank slate on which the only meanings to 
be found are those which we ourselves in desperation write to ease the pain 
of meaningless existence. We cry out for meaning and purpose, and the 
world cries back: “Confusion and frustration!” 

The Beat denial of meaning in life is many-sided. At least one dimen- 
sion of this denial is the failure to uncover meaningfulness in the here and 
now: men prattle about ideals but become more materialistic; men rave 
about peace but become more warlike; men boast of religion but become 
more secular; men claim love but become more selfish. And the Beat fails to 
see any rational purpose in this irrational hodgepodge of existence. Like- 
wise, the Beat attaches no purposeful significance to the past or the future; 
life is meaningless now; the past, if anything, has made the present what it 
is; and the future seems to hold little promise. And, of course, the Beat 
complains against the artificial superstructure of superficial meanings 
erected by the Square. The organization man may claim to have found 
meaning and purpose, but what realness is there to meaning, when meaning 
is only a term describing how one fits into the rat race of the conformists, 
which is in itself meaningless? The conformist may be content with his un- 
real set of meanings, but the Beat chooses despairing sincerity rather than 
superficial contentment. 

Again, the Bible sympathizes with the Beat in his denial of meaning and 
purpose in the world of the conformist. The world as it exists today in many 
ways is a picture of confusion and frustration, not of meaning and purpose. 
The psalmist, in describing the vexing conditions of his own day, could well 
be speaking to us when he writes: “They have neither knowledge nor un- 
derstanding, they walk about in darkness; all the foundations of the earth 
are shaken.’* The prophet Micah strikingly describes the irrationality and 
confusion in a world of moral corruption as he declares: 


‘John 16:13, 14. 
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Woe is me! For I have become as when the summer fruit has been gathered, 
as when the vintage has been gleaned: there is no cluster to eat . . . there is none 
upright among men . . . each hunts his brother with a net. Their hands are 
upon what is evil, to do it diligently; the prince and the judge ask for a bribe, 
and the great man utters the evil desire of his soul; thus they weave it together. 
The best of them is like a briar, the most upright of them a thorn hedge . . . now 
their confusion is at hand.° 


The emptiness and the meaninglessness of men’s lives were expressed vividly 
by Jesus when he spoke to the Pharisees: “You are like graves which are not 
seen, and men walk over them without knowing it.’”** The Bible readily 
concurs with the Beat in seeing the world as a picture of confusion and 
frustration rather than one of meaning and purpose. 

But again, the witness of the Scriptures does not stop at this point. 
While the Beat, discouraged by present-day patterns of life, deems life to 
be meaningless and purposeless, the Bible in challenge proclaims transcend- 
ent meaning and purpose in life, again grounded in God himself. Just as the 
Bible gave us insight into authority for man’s existence, so the Bible “clues 
us in” on meaning within man’s existence. The meaningfulness of our 
existence is grounded on the fact that we have been created in the image 
of God. In Genesis we read: “So God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God he created him.’ Regardless of what man has done to 
debase, confuse, and frustrate his station in life, he has been created in the 
image of God. 


The Bible further assures us of the meaningfulness and purposefulness 
of life by its profound emphasis on God in Christ as the very source and 
sustainer of life. We read in Colossians: “In him all things were created, 
in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions 
or principalities or authorities — all things were created through him and 
for him. He is before all things, and in him all things hold together.” 
Meaning and purpose grow out of the triune God’s being Creator and Sus- 
tainer of the entire cosmos. 

While man can and does throw his own life and the lives of others into 
confusion and frustration through his willful and sinful rebellion against 
God, the Creator has made possible the redemption of meaning and purpose 
for man in Christ Jesus. Paul speaks joyously in his second letter to Timothy 
about God’s grace and purpose “manifested through the appearing of our 
Savior Christ Jesus, who abolished death and brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel.”** Life is pregnant with meaning and purpose 
for the Christian, for, as the Bible says, ““we know that in everything God 
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works for good with those who love him, who are called according to his 
purpose.”** Man in his sinfulness has frustrated and confused the real 
meaningfulness of life; and having done this he has often set up a false set 
of unreal meanings to compensate for his emptiness. In this criticism of con- 
temporary life, the Bible and the Beat agree. But the Bible goes on to point 
out the vital relation of man to God, the vital relation of God to the uni- 
verse, and the ever-possible vital relation of man-back-to-God through 
Christ, and in so doing challenges the Beat generation. 


A third characteristic or expression of the Beat Generation is its desire 
for freedom and escape. The Beat wants to escape the meaningless role- 
playing which makes up everyday life, the oppressive authority of the Square 
which stifles the human spirit, and the superficial and hollow contentment 
of the conformist. In throwing off the shackles and the unreality of the con- 
formist’s world, the Beat wants freedom to crack the undersurface of appear- 
ances and to search for reality — if there be any — on his own. And if not, 
it is still better to be freely unhappy in sincere despair than to be com- 
pulsively contented in superficiality. 


In his escape from the world of the Square, the Beat expresses himself 
in many ways — unconventional thinking, unconventional morals, uncon- 
ventional dress, unconventional literature — all of which can be character- 
ized by three words: “Escape from conformity.” Because the so-called 
“authority” and “meaning” of the Square’s world are actually utterly devoid 
of real meaning and authority, the Beat has an intense desire to be free, free 
from such meaningless compulsion. 


In a very real way, the Bible shares the intense desire of the Beat to 
throw off and escape from that which shackles and stifles the human spirit. 
Freedom is a living concern in the Bible; its spirit permeates all Scripture. 
Biblical history could well be described as a series of acts high-lighting the 
importance of freedom. At the dawn of Hebrew history, Abraham leaves the 
pagan city of Ur in Mesopotamia that he may be free to worship his God. 
In the midst of the Egyptian captivity, God acts redemptively to liberate his 
people from the bondage of an oppressor. As the Israelites settle in the 
promised land, hero-judges arise, seeking to free the people from the idol- 
atrous power and influence of surrounding peoples. In the Babylonian 
captivity, the prophets bear witness to a liberation that shall come to God’s 
people. Permeating the entire strand of Old Testament history is the en- 
thusiastic awaiting of a Messianic liberator. Freedom emerges as a key con- 
cern in biblical history. 


Man, as one created in the image of God, needs to be free. Jesus Christ 
began his earthly ministry with these words: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me. . . . He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives . . . to set at 
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liberty those who are oppressed.””"* The Bible encourages the Christian to 
seek freedom rather than to conform: “Be not conformed to this world . . . 
but be transformed.”** The Bible and the Beat share common ground in 
affirming the primacy of man’s freedom and the right to seek it when it 
is denied. 

But, again, the Bible has much more to say. While Scripture and the 
Beat occupy the same bed in asserting the need for freedom, they most 
certainly fall out on opposite sides in defining what freedom really is. The 
Bible sees freedom in a unique light. In Paul’s second letter to the Corin- 
thians we read: “Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.’ Free- 
dom, then, is essentially a spiritual thing. If man is created in the image of 
God, and lives in a world created and sustained by God, then he will be 
most free when he is in harmony with God. To the Beat, freedom is an 
independent rebellion against meaningless authority. But the Bible chal- 
lenges this by giving freedom a positive quality as well as a negative; freedom 
is not only escape from something, but escape to something — to God him- 
self, by whom all things are. The presence of God’s Spirit is the guarantee 
of perfect liberty for the human spirit. The Bible not only ascribes a unique 
meaning to freedom; it also blueprints the way by which man can find 
true freedom. : 

If freedom is essentially something spiritual, something involving man’s 
inner spirit in relation to God’s own Spirit, then man’s relationship to God 
will profoundly affect how much freedom he enjoys. Now, as the Bible 
tragically witnesses, man has willfully distorted his relationship to God, 
thereby losing his freedom. Man has lost his freedom, fundamentally, not 
because of pressure to conform to the organization man, but because of his 
spiritual rebellion against God. And the Bible completes its witness by 
proclaiming that freedom can be regained through, and only through, 
Jesus Christ. The Bible says: “For freedom Christ has set us free.’** Jesus 
says: “If the Son makes you free, you will be free indeed.”” Paul rejoices 
fervently in his letter to the Romans: “The Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
has set me free.” 

This is the freedom which God’s Word proclaims, the freedom that is 
ours because Christ died for us, freeing us from the power and the conse- 
quences of our rebellion against God. This freedom is far superior to the 
escapist liberty sought by the Beat. The freedom-seeking rebellion of the 
Beat actually just exchanges one kind of bondage for another, the bondage 
of meaningless despair, and so freedom itself becomes meaningless. But bib- 
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lical liberty gives man the freedom to live and move in God himself, to 
live “in the world” but not “of the world.” In the words of Paul, “our 
commonwealth is in heaven.” This freedom has cosmic dimensions, for, 
as we read in Romans, “creation itself will be set free from its bondage to 
decay, and obtain the glorious liberty of the children of God.”* While the 
Bible wholeheartedly sympathizes with the Beat desire to see the spirit of 
man at liberty, it uniquely asserts that freedom is essentially a spiritual 
thing, something growing out of the relationship between man’s spirit and 
God’s Spirit, something that fallen man can fully know only when he is 
made free by Jesus Christ. And in so doing the Bible vigorously challenges 
the Beat. 

In speaking to the Beat Generation, the Bible has sounded a clarion call 
to Christian discipleship as a hopeful alternative to “beatness.’”” While the 
Beat rejects authority because it is superficial and hypocritical, the Bible 
lifts up the transcendental and real authority of a God who has revealed 
himself to us. While the Beat denies any real meaning and purpose in our 
contemporary patterns of living, the Bible lifts up the fact that life is 
permanently imbued with vital meaning because man is created in the 
image of God. While the Beat sees emancipation through self-centered 
rebellion, the Bible holds forth a spiritual freedom made possible by Jesus 
Christ. The biblical challenge to the Beat Generation, then, is clearly that 
of discipleship. Scripture proclaims authority for discipleship, showing why 
we should consider being disciples anyway, namely, that God in Christ 
authoritatively seeks our allegiance. It proclaims the meaningfulness of 
living as a Christian disciple — for living as such means nothing less than 
living in conscious realization of one’s having been created in the image of 
God and recreated in Christ Jesus. And, finally, it proclaims the possibility 
of being a disciple, that possibility being the spiritual freedom that can be 
ours through Jesus Christ, in which we can live and move and have our 
being in God himself. 

The challenging voice of the Bible in speaking to the Beat also speaks 
to each of us. Jack Brennecke, writing in the Gospel Messenger, answers the 
question, “Who are the Beat?” with these words: “We find them all around; 
we find parts of our own personalities to be Beat; we find discouragement 
and despair right inside.”** Three alternatives face us today as we face 
Christ and the world: We can be conformists, carving out lives with out- 
ward form but with inward meaninglessness, bound in conformity. We can 
be Beat, denying authority over and meaning within our lives and seeking 
rebelliously for personal liberty. Or, we can be disciples, acknowledging the 
biblical call to discipleship, and giving ourselves to him who calls us, 
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living in the world, but not of the world. To each of us, Jesus speaks timely 
words from the Gospel of John: “If you continue in my word, you are truly 
my disciples, and you will know the truth, and the truth will make you 
free!”** With this confidence, the Bible speaks to the Beat Generation! 
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New Additions to the List of Brethren Periodicals 


Witur1Am R. EBeEerty 


The history of the rise of Brethren journalism during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century has been unusually well documented. One of the 
earliest studies was that of H. B. Brumbaugh, presented at the Bicentennial 
Annual Conference in 1908." Brumbaugh, a pioneer journalist himself, 
lists and discusses nineteen papers started in the period 1851-1899. W. Glenn 
McFadden, in an essay written in 1941, compiled a list of thirty-seven pub- 
lications, extending the period to 1939.* Another Brethren editor and 
author, J. E. Miller, published what is probably the most recent and com- 
prehensive list of Brethren journals. He lists about forty-five serial publi- 
cations issued by the Brethren between 1851 and 1955.* 

In spite of the fact that it would seem highly unlikely that there would 
be any omissions in these lists, there has recently come to the writer’s atten- 
tion a hitherto unnoticed religious magazine of the nineteenth century, 
published and edited by a prominent Brethren elder of that period. 


I. THE MIssiIoNARY WoRKER 


The Missionary Worker, edited by Matthew Mays Eshelman, made its 
first (and probably only) appearance in January 1883. Beneath the title was 
the sub-heading, “Devoted to Practical Christianity in all of its primitive 
purity.”” The only copy known to the writer is in the Brethren Historical 
Library at Manchester College. On the back page are the name, Susan 
Metzger (possibly her signature), and the penciled comment, “Sample Copy.” 

The price was advertised as sixty cents per year. Inside, a plan was 
proposed whereby ten cents was to be deducted from a subscribers’ own 
price for each new subscription he solicited at the full price, beginning with 
a minimum of two such new subscriptions. Thus, with two new subscrip- 
tions at sixty cents, he received his own copies at fifty cents, etc. True to the 
mathematics involved, if he sent in seven names at sixty cents, his own sub- 
scription was free. L. A. Eshelman, the proprietor (business manager), 


William Eberly is a professor in Manchester College, Indiana, and an ordained 
minister of the Church of the Brethren. 
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requested the full subscription price “invariably in advance,” declining to 
offer any credit. “We pay cash for what we get, and sell for the same.” 

The place of publication was Washington, Kansas. M. M. Eshelman 
was a co-founder and associate editor of the Brethren at Work in 1876 at 
Lanark, Illinois. Partly because of ill-health and partly for financial reasons 
(and perhaps even because of differences among the various “owners and 
editors”), he sold his interests in this publication in February 1882 and 
moved to northeastern Kansas, where he engaged in farming and pastoral 
work.‘ * Evidently the somewhat disillusioning experience with the Breth- 
ren at Work had not completely squelched his editorial pen, for very soon 
after settling in Kansas he convinced a number of persons of the value of 
another magazine for the Brethren. The list of those who contributed 
toward the purchasing of the printing outfit included S. M. Merkey, A. F. 
Deeter, W. H. Collins, E. C. Knowls, Charles Smith, Dr. W. B. Hill, J- 
Speir, Musser Bros., Emmons & Groody, Jacob Merkey, John Gauby, Thos. 
Haak, J. G. Lowe, Stephen Pickard, J. P. Rockefeller, J. A. Brown, H. C. 
Sprengle, E. D. and A. W. Moore, and Harris & Hilabrant. 

The magazine itself is eight and one-half inches by six inches and con- 
sists of sixteen pages plus the cover printed on green paper. The pages are 
sewed together. The edges are trimmed rather crudely, but the printing is, 
in general, neat and attractive. 

It is assumed that most (if not all) of the remarks and articles not 
otherwise credited are from the pen of the editor. One interesting little 
article is entitled “How Should Beginners in the Ministry Be Treated?” 
(i.e., “by his fellow ministers and especially by overseers”). He recommends 
the following: “Love him fervently; Honor him as the younger; Correct his 
errors in love; Give him opportunities to preach; Trust him implicitly.” 
The reader is promised an article in the next number on how a young 
minister ought to behave. 

Most of the material appears to consist of anecdotes and stories. A page 
is devoted to the children and contains numerous stories, a poem, and a 
short letter to them by Clara I. Eshelman. Unfortunately, the center section 
(pages 5-12) is missing; so the complete contents of the magazine cannot be 
reported. Judging from the table of contents, the missing pages contained 
articles of greater length and more “meat,” including a statement of purpose 
entitled “Our Plea.” 

The last page is devoted to the business department and contains the 
information on subscription rates referred to above. Perhaps with the 
memories of his very recent experiences with the Brethren at Work in mind, 
he announced the following policy: “We have no partners in our business. 


“H. R. Holsinger. 1901. History of the Tunkers and the Brethren Church, Lathrop, California. 
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Our experience has not been a success in that direction. We paid a large 
price for our schooling in partnership.” 

Both of the inside pages of the cover are filled with book advertise- 
ments. Twenty-six books are listed by title as well as four editions of the 
Bible, including a German translation. The pamphlets and books by 
Brethren authors include: 

The Danish Mission, author not listed but presumably M. M. Eshelman (20 cents) 

The House We Live In, by Daniel Vaniman (100 copies, 50 cents) 

Stein and Ray Debate ($2.00 and $2.50) 
The One Faith Vindicated, by M. M. Eshelman (15 cents) 
Non-conformity to the World, by J. W. Stein (10 cents) 

Passover and Lord’s Supper, by J. W. Beer (75 cents) 

Sabbatism, by M. M. Eshelman (10 cents) 

Close Communion, by Landon West (50 cents) 

Nead’s Theology, by Peter Nead ($1.25) 
Doctrine of the Brethren Defended, by R. H. Miller ($1.50) 
Bible School Echoes, a hymnal by D. F. Eby (paper, 15 cents; bound, 20 cents) 


Among the non-Brethren books are treatises on surgery, health, ani- 
mals, baptism, church history, and Bible study, and Gibbon’s history of 
Rome in six volumes. The prominence of these book advertisements as 
well as the nature of the books listed is indicative of the erudition and 
scholarship of Brother Eshelman. In his lifetime he published eleven 
books and pamphlets and was working on another book even on the after- 
noon of the day of his death. He wrote many articles for newspapers and 
magazines. He was instrumental in the founding of Mount Morris, Mc- 
Pherson, and La Verne colleges.* He was, as J. H. Moore remarked, “an apt 
student, a man of keen observation, vivid imagination, and splendid mem- 
ory. . . . He found little trouble in retaining anything he read or heard, and 
in his prime was a regular bureau of information.”” (Brother Moore was a 
contemporary of Eshelman, being one of the co-founders of the Brethren at 
Work.) Brother Eshelman is also credited with conducting one of the 
earliest Sunday schools in Illinois‘ and with being a founder and early 
promoter of the foreign missions work in the Church of the Brethren." 

It is not known whether any more issues of the Missionary Worker 
were printed. Since this magazine has gone unnoticed for so long, it is likely 
that insufficient support was expressed in response to this initial issue and 
that further publication was suspended. The fate of his printing press and 
the investment of his supporters is unknown. It is, however, much to 
Eshelman’s credit that he made this attempt to institute a low-priced paper 
“containing clear gospel teaching” that would be within reach of everyone, 
even those with “very limited means.” 


®°S.Z. Sharp. 1923. Educational History of the Church of the Brethren, Elgin. 
7]. H. Moore. 1922. “M. M. Eshelman,” in Yearbook of the Church of the Brethren, pages 56-58. 
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The Dance of Death is a title to a pictorial series which was widely 


published in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In reality, the series does 


not portray a dance at all. 
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human mortality. Many artists tried their hands at the theme and printers 
found it popular. The most famous rendition was first printed at Lyons in 
1538. The design is attributed to Hans Holbein the Younger, a native of 
Basle who was at the time painter to the Court of England. 

The paramount theme of the Dance of Death is that Death respects 
neither person, rank, nor condition. The bony imperious finger beckons to 
rich and poor alike, to both saintly churchman and corrupt magistrate, to 
the king as well as to the plow hand, and to both young and old. Earlier 
renditions usually represented in each picture only one character in an 
encounter with Death. Holbein enlivened his drawings with a variety of 
characters who acted out a mocking story. For instance, a pope is embraced 
by Death while crowning an emperor. A suffering beggar meets Death at the 
gate of a hospital to which he has dragged himself. While an avaricious 
lawyer concludes a sharp deal, Death stands at his elbow, displaying a glass 
with the sands run out. Death runs beside the horses of the plowman who 
is preparing to put in a crop. Death even stands behind the preacher in 
church, clad in a stole and holding up a jawbone to suggest that he is the 
greatest preacher of all. 

As it first appeared in 1538, the Lyons Dance of Death had forty-one 
woodcuts, which in later editions were increased to fifty-three. Holbein’s 
contemporaries credited him with the drawings; and the pictures match 
in composition and style his illustrations for the Old Testament first pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1538. The actual engraving of the wood blocks used 
for printing was apparently done by Hans Lutzelberger. The original text 
included biblical texts in Latin over each print and four French verses 
below. 

The belief in the vanity and transiency of this world, eloquently ex- 
pressed in Holbein’s drawings, drew substance from the experience of the 
times. Though the static social structure made rising hard, a fall from 
power was not so difficult. Even kings were not infrequently humbled. 
Most impressive of all, however, was the appalling mortality rate. It was 
not uncommon to find a grown man who was the only survivor of fifteen 
brothers and sisters. Death overwhelmed the cities in two yearly cycles. In 
winter the still-familiar cold and pneumonia ravaged the people. In summer 
the plague raged. Famine was a seasonal possibility. To the natural calam- 
ities were added in impressive number the cruel and capricious punishments 
of man. Death was more real than life in the age when the Reformation 
martyrs were made. 





Book Review 


The Misunderstanding of the Church, Emil Brunner. Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: ‘The Westminster Press, 1953. 132 pages. $2.50. 


As the Church of the Brethren sets forth on a new decade, she has plans to stop a 
moment and re-evaluate herself with study conferences planned for this summer of 1960. 
The “church,” as a body of Christians, must examine and re-examine herself just as the 
individual Christian must do. 

Emil Brunner, the respected Swiss theologian, has made a helpful contribution to 
the discussion, ““What is the church?” in this provocative little book, The Misunderstand- 
ing of the Church. The heart of his study is a treatment of the problem of how the 
ecclesia of the New Testament and the apostolic age is related to the so-called church or 
churches of today. He has used modern New Testament research as a major tool for 
discovering the true nature and character of the primitive ecclesia which he says is 
“, .. the fellowship of persons . . . bound to each other through their common sharing 
in Christ, in this . . . resides the miraculous, the unique, the once-for-all nature of the 
Church: that as the body of Christ it has nothing to do with an organization and has 
nothing of the character of the institution about it.” 

The author goes on to trace the relationship of the New Testament ecclesia to the 
institutions that we call churches, showing errors and truths that have been woven into 
the fabric of all the churches of today. Another interesting portion of the book is dedicated 
to a treatment of how an accurate view of the New Testament church affects one’s concept 
of the meaning of Christianity’s universal sacraments: baptism and holy communion. 

It is refreshing to review again the true meanings of the church, especially as we 
find ourselves part of the modern complex institution which we call the church. If we 
accept Mr. Brunner’s main thesis in this book, it seems probable that the major role of 
the church will be to provide within itself a situation conducive to the nourishment, 
protection, and growth of the ecclesia, where the brethren meet their Christ and one 
another on the deepest spiritual level. 

This little work can be a valuable guide for us as we rethink the nature and the 
purpose of the Church of the Brethren and as we help form the goals and make the 
plans which will determine her future character. 


— B. Merle Crouse 
Quito, Ecuador 
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